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NEWS 


HE success of the Beaverbrook-Harriman Mission to Russia 

depended on several factors. In the first place—careful 
preliminary preparation before the Mission started, to find out 
exactly what materials could be made available. Secondly— 
the personalities of the men on the spot. Lord Beaverbrook 
ad Mr. Harriman by their promptitude and magnanimity 
convinced M. Stalin that their Governments were (putting 
their hearts into the matter and would go to all lengths to make 
the Russian war their war. They have created the right spirit 
as between Moscow, London and Washington. There was a 
third factor, and this conditioned everything else. Mr. 
Churchill’s Government at the start had made up its mind that 
it must support the Russian front exactly as if it were a front 
manned by British soldiers, and keep nothing back that we 
could contrive to do without. Lord Beaverbrook went out 
knowing that he had Mr. Churchill behind him, and Mr. 
Churchill sent Lord Beaverbrook out knowing that he would 
generously interpret his own mind. The latter knows well that 
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che has pledged others besides himself. He has promised that 
the British factories and workers will turn out so many aero- 
planes and so many tanks, and that his undertakings must be 
made good by British industrialists and the army of workers. 
They will be. Even without the specific pledge consciousness 
of Russia’s extremity would guarantee that. Nothing British 
or American workers can do will affect the immediate fate of 
Moscow. But whether the capital stands or falls Russia’s 
resistance will continue. Every American and every Briton who 
has lately been in Moscow is convinced of that. And in this 
struggle endurance will decide. British and American factories 
can enable Russia to outlast the invader. 


Turkish-German Trade 

The fact has to be recognised that Turkey, however sympa- 
thetic with Great Britain and anxious to carry out the terms 
of her Treaty, is not at war with Germany and is not prepared 
to adopt a defiant attitude on trading matters so long as her 
essential interests are not threatened. She has concluded a 


trade agreement which gives some immediate gratification to 
Germany, though the latter’s main demands will not be 
Satisfied for at least fifteen months, if then. In regard to the raw 
materials which she offers in the near future for steel and war 
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material, the transference will be strictly on a barter basis, 
and at exchange rates not unfavourable to Turkey. It must be 
remembered that in normal times Turkey sends a large pro- 
portion of her raw materials to Germany; her deliveries 
will be limited by her actual receipts, and will certainly not 
reach the nominal figure of {£T100,000,000 named in the 
agreement. None the less, the exchange will be worth some- 
thing to the Nazis, who will at least claim that they have scored 
at our expense ; but tu what extent Germany will really be 
willing to pour arms into a country which at any moment she 
may decide to attack is a relevant question. But on the main 
issue round which the negotiations turned her gains are remote 
and problematic. What Germany specially wants is chrome 
for making aeroplane engines. But all Turkey’s exports of 
chrome are earmarked for Great Britain by agreement until the 
end of 1942, and her representatives have steadily refused to 
break this agreement or to offer any substantial supplies’ of 
chrome until 1943, and then only if she has actually received 
the war material she has ordered. It may well be asked why, 
in looking ahead, we did not succeed in making a longer agree- 
ment. But it is no small gain that Germany will receive from 
Turkey no chrome, with the possible exception of a trifling 
amount for use in making goods to be exported to Turkey, till 
the end of next year. 


The Burmese Premier’s Visit 


Though Burma is a small country compared with India, and 
its problems have not claimed British public attention like those 
of her great neighbour, it has a population larger than that of 
any Dominion and an area more than four times that of Eng- 
land and Wales. It has latterly been in the world’s news prin- 
cipally owing to the famous road over which stream supplies 
of essential munitions for China, though it has not been over- 
looked that Burma herself has made substantial direct contri- 
butions to the war effort. It is to her credit that she has not 
been “in the news” through any failure to work the new 
Burmese Constitution. Thanks to the absence of extreme com- 
munal differences which have hindered political autonomy 
in India, her problems are far less difficult and baffling; and 
for that very reason she can advance a strong claim for 
Dominion status after the war. This is the principal matter 
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which the Prime Minister of Burma, the Hon. U Saw, now 
visiting this country, will want to discuss with the Government, 
along with other matters connected with the war. The deciara- 
tion in the Atlantic Charter aroused hopes which were some- 
what dashed by Mr. Churchill’s qualifying remarks in regard 
to India and Burma. Burma, having made her constitution 
work, is not in the same category as India. It is doubtful if 
it would be feasible to make definite promises about defence 
and the conduct of foreign affairs during the war; but some clear 
declaration about the enlargement of her sphere of self-govern- 
ment would strengthen the hands of the Burmese Government. 
It is well to be generous in time, and not to let a situation arise 
in which demands might be backed by agitation. 


Downfall of a Nazi President 


A bloodless coup d’état in Panama has led to the overthrow 
and flight of the pro-Nazi President Arias and the succession of 
the democratic Sefior Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. The 
interim appointment of the second Vice-President in the old 
Government gave to the proceedings a show of constitution- 
alism, and accordingly the United States Government is not 
embarrassed by being asked to recognise a revolutionary 
Government. The change, of course, is welcome to the United 
States, which is relieved of the necessity of bringing pressure 
to bear on a Government whose attitude presented real dangers. 
It is the Panama Canal which makes Panama important. The 
defence of this waterway between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
is a vital American interest. But the Canal Zone, which is 
under American sovereignty, is only ten miles wide, and it is 
essential to American security that the Panama Government 
should co-operate in extensive plans for the land, sea and air 
defences of the Canal. Arias, a known pro-German, gave his 
consent grudgingly, and the obstructive policy which he fol- 
lowed since early in the war recently came to a head when he 
refused to allow the arming of American-owned merchant ships 
flying the Panama flag. Whether his fall is a case of propter 
hoc or only post hoc is not yet clear, but the upshot is that a new 
Government with democratic sympathies is now in power which 
will have no dealings with Hitler and oppose no obstacles to 
the strengthening of the Canal Zone. The incident throws 
more light on the far-reaching designs of the Nazis to establish 
their influence in Latin-America. 


The Tyranny of Examinations 


It has been known for some time that the Board of Educa- 
tion is seriously at work on problems of post-war reconstruction 
in all branches of education, though successive Presidents have 
been reserved to the point of secretiveness about the progress 
of their inquiries. Mr. Lipson, by a question in the House last 
week, extracted one piece of information from Mr. Butler. The 
President has appointed a committee to advise him on suggested 
changes in the secondary school curriculum and the related 
question of school examinations. This is an issue at the very 
heart of education. It concerns what boys and girls are to be 
taught, and how they are to be taught. Is the whole curriculum, 
as at present, to be constricted by the requirements of an 
examination, namely the higher certificate examination, which 
it is generally agreed is not conceived on ideal lines? By what 
means can the examinations be improved, and by what means 
can curricula be released from bondage to any external examina- 
tion? These are questions which need to be examined in the 
light of professional knowledge, and also broadly from a not 
too professional point of view. The chairmanship of Sir Cyril 
Norwood is of good augury. The list of members of the com- 
mittee is an impressive one, but they are drawn exclusively 
from education authorities, teachers, or examining bodies. Its 
report should be published as soon as it is available, along with 
any other material which the Board may have prepared with 
a view to future decisions. It is of great importance that there 


should be adequate opportunity for the ventilation and discus- 
sion of education before the time comes, at the end of the war, 
to bring in drastic measures of reconstruction. 


Already the 
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time is ripe for public discussion, 


but the Board has 5 















jealously hiding its light under a bushel, and thus impedin . poet a 
education of public opinion which is the first Step to mo in 
reform. a The Times | 


Justice to Servicemen 


The Government have chosen far the best way of relieving 
hardships caused to Servicemen by the loss of their Gea 
earnings. A general increase of pay and allowances jg Dot 
is needed; nor, even if it had been feasible, would it have bro ; 
adequate relief where it is most needed. What is rightly ae 
at is smoothing away the financial embarrassments which 


“4 


bavg 


worried many men who have given up remunerative jobs yi 4 NXIE 
join the Services, and this to a considerable extent will Nee 
effected by the decision to improve the grants paid to a nd t 
ment the ordinary allowances for wives and children, = 
amount to be paid for the maintenance of a family will be fy 4 full 
according to the pre-Service standard of living. The minimunf goment, 
standard of maintenance to be adopted—after the fixed ch rue, is 
of rent, insurance, &c., have been met—is 16s. for each unit od thei 


the family (counting two children under school age as ogg ipsing he: 
The maximum rate of grant is to be increased from {2 to {31 <iians é 
week, exclusive of the regulation allowances. These Provisions But br0a 
will go some way to meeting the hardship of families for whon ff jo Russia 
the withdrawal of the wage-earner has been in some cases lite We did | 
less than a catastrophe. The new provisions represent a souyff own ste 
measure of rough justice to men who have put aside everything she WOU 
to serve in the Forces. What now remains is to ensure that thi peutralit 





administration of the scheme works expeditiously and with the bus 14° 
minimum of red tape, that claims should be quickly examine ff dies 2 
and payments promptly made. Russia | 
practical 

The Railways i age 
only the 

Lord Monkswell built up a powerful case against the rai-§) impress 
way-managements in the House of Lords last Tuesday, buff at a0 
a great part of his criticism was directed against mistakes madi jntolera 
in the first eighty years of their history. Since then there hax The 


been many improvements, and not all the changes suggested No m: 





by Lord Monkswell are desirable—for instance, the Continenul § how b 
method of making up time, notably in France, has been be not 
notoriously productive of accidents. Some of the shortcoming § which 
of the railways are attributable to past mistakes, and some to § gross} 
new economic conditions which unaided they cannot control, J seriou 
The most important of these arises from road-competition and J averag 
handicaps which have not been wholly removed by recent § impos 
legisiation. Lord Balfour of Burleigh rightly stressed th § ambit 
importance of preparing plans for the future. The undertaking J which 
to continue the war-time agreement with the railways fora § is to 
year after the war only affords a period of grace, all of which § false 
will be needed for the drastic reconsideration of the whok § her | 
problem of national transport. The railways, the roads, the critic 
canals and coastal shipping must be considered as a whole,» § of th 
that each may bear its burden in the most economical way. § that 
The unification of the railways, either by nationalisation « § of t 
other’ means, would not in itself solve the problem, the man § Brie 
part of which is how to find a satisfactory means of removing J such 
wasteful competition with other services, and a means of usimg § on | 
all to the best advantage ; but it is an obvious step to take, ai J wor 
the unified system should be run as a public utility undertaking J for 
wor 

Children in Danger Zones . 
Few will doubt that when winter puts an end to full-scale J mil 
German offensives on the eastern front the enemy will switch Hit 
over some part of his Air Force to renew the bombardments fro 
of this country. Our air-defences are known to have improved, wa 
but that will not prevent the weight of the Blitz from falling dre 
no 


again on ports and industrial centres. What steps are being 
taken to facilitate the evacuation of children, too many @ a 


whom are back in the cities? The gravest problem is that of fo 
the children under school age. For them Government help . 


evacuation can only be counted on when the mother is prepared 
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» with the child, and there are thousands of mothers in the 
or zones who prefer to keep their young children there 
; than leave husbands and older children. In a letter to 
Times signed by the Chairman of the Charity Organisation 

‘ey and others it is urged that provision should be made 
” we children in properly supervised billets and especially 
7 nally occupied larger houses where four or five children 
af be lodged and looked after by a trained staff. There 






The 








NXIETY regarding Russia is so intense, and sympathy for 
her army and her people so profound, that the 
jemand that Britain should help her to the utmost limit 
s inevitable and instinctive. Russia today is sustaining 
ie full weight of the German onslaught. We, at this 
goment, are practically immune. Our shipping, it 1s 
| charpe, me, is being sunk. Our aircraft are being destroyed 
b unit o wd their pilots killed, but by tens where Russia is 
& One| jing her hundreds. Some damage and a few casualties to 
to {34M civilians are being caused by stray enemy raiders over Britain. 
Ovisiony—# But broadly speaking the Nazi fury has been diverted from us 
f Whom Russia. For that inequality no one is responsible but Hitler. 
3 link We did not instigate him to attack Russia as a relief from our 
1 Sound own stress. Russia did nothing to invite attack; on the contrary, 
rythin Mf she would have gone to almost any length to preserve her 
hat thi neutrality. But Hitler chose to attack her, and his attack today 
ith the tus reached its climax. He has made Britain and Russia firm 
mined allies and ensured the unfaltering and increasing support of 
Russia by both Britain and the United States in every way 
practicable so long as the Russian will and power to resist con- 
tinues. And that means indefinitely, for Lord Beaverbrook is 
only the last and most convincing of a cloud of witnesses to the 
rail-f impressive and unmistakable maintenance of Russian morale 
buf at an incredibly high level under an intensified and almost 









made # intolerable ordeal. . 
havi The case for help for Russia, therefore, needs no arguing. 
sted No man in these islands needs to be told anything except 


nul how he can help Russia most. But it is imperative that he 
en be not deluded. If he is told daily that things could be done 
ings which in fact cannot be done, and that the Government is 
}t0f grossly culpable in failing to do them, the result may be 
ro. fF serious both for Russia and for Britain ; for Russia, because the 
mf average Briton, encouraged to look for the magnificent 
mt § impossible, will fail to concentrate on the important but less 
ht f ambitious possible ; and for Britain because the confidence 
 § which the Government ought to enjoy if the national unity 
aff is to be maintained will be withdrawn from it on essentially 
h® false grounds. Worse still, Russia may be led—fully though 
eH her leaders must understand the facts—to believe that the 
¢ f critics are right, and that the British Government is guilty 
1 # of the supreme crime of failing to help Russia as it might. For 
that reason it is worth while to examine briefly the demands 
of the “do-something” school in Parliament and the Press. 
Briefly, because in fact there is little to examine, for while 
such injunctions as “ Strike in the West” are being chalked 
on walls or embodied in resolutions sent up by munition- 
workers to Downing Street, the “ do-something” papers are 
for the most part confining themselves discreetly to those two 
words or their equivalent, and failing conspicuously to indicate 
what in their view the something ought to be. 

But the implication is clear enough. What is wanted is a 
military diversion which should have the effect of compelling 
Hitler to send men or aeroplanes or both from the Russian 
front to some new theatre of war elsewhere, so creating that 
war on two fronts which the Germans are always reputed to 
dread supremely. About the desirability of that there can be 
nO two opinions, and on grounds of practicability it seems 
a perfectly reasonable demand. An offensive by the British 
forces in Egypt would affect Germany as well as Italy. Italy 
indeed has become, in Libya as everywhere, an irrelevance, for 
her military machine is as much a German instrument as the 
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ought to be no delay in the preparation of necessary homes 
in reception-areas; and also much more organisation is needed 
in these areas for the continuous care of the younger children. 
The decision has been taken that parents shall not be compelled 
to send their children away; but the least that ought to be done 
—and it should have been done sooner—is to ensure that all 
who are sensible enough to do so shall be satisfied about the 
children’s welfare in the country. 





Rumanian or Hungarian. A drive westward, like General 
Wavell’s of ten months ago, might well portend consequences 
so serious that Germany would be compelled to send reinforce- 
ments to her troops in Cyrenaica—if not armoured divisions, 
which she might well hesitate to expose to the perils of a 
Mediterranean voyage, at any rate some squadrons of the 
Luftwaffe—-and it is hard to see where they could come from 
but the Russian front. What is commonly regarded as the 
earliest date for the campaigning season in Libya still lies 
ahead, but here, if anywhere, is a case for stretching a point 
or two and taking extra risks if there is hope that Russia may 
be served in any degree thereby. That consideration is certainly 
not absent from the mind of the Prime Minister or the General 
Staff or Sir Claude Auchinleck, and there is no ground for 
mistrusting their capacity to choose, in the light of full 
knowledge, the right moment to strike at the Germans in 
Libya. All that can be said is that satisfaction at the news of 
movement there would be universal. 

But it is not of a diversion in Libya that the “ strike-in-the- 
west” counsellors are thinking. The tendency to concentrate 
attention on the possibilities of a British invasion of the con- 
tinent is no doubt natural, and such an operation, if it could 
be effected, would unquestionably be a diversion of the most 
formidable and important character. And since that truth 
can hardly be supposed to have been overlooked by those 
responsible for the conduct of the war the fact that the operation 
is not being undertaken must mean one of two things: either 
that it unhappily cannot be undertaken, or that the War 
Cabinet and their advisers are completely incompetent and 
should at once be replaced. It is important to decide between 
those alternatives. What would a landing on the coast of the 
European continent—in Norway, in Holland, in Belgium or in 
France—involve? Three things essentially—men, ships and 
ports. The number of men available is not a subject for public 
discussion, but some estimate must be made of the number 
necessary for invasion on a scale that would bring German 
forces back from Russia. To send less than forty divisions 
would be to invite disaster, and the possibility would have to be 
reckoned with that Hitler would suddenly decide to leave an 
adequate holding-force in Russia and seize the golden oppor- 
tunity of coming to grips with a British Army engaged in an 
operation never before thought of in this war, combat on the 
continent of Europe unsupported by France. The choice then 
would iie between one more forced evacuation and perpetual 
reinforcement in the face of inevitably superior enemy 
forces. 

Apart from that disturbing prospect, how is an expeditionary 
force to reach the continent in present circumstances? Where 
are the enormous shipping-resources necessary to be drawn 
from? From the Atlantic, where they, are employed to the 
utmost capacity in bringing the food, aeroplanes and munitions 
to which in different ways we owe our existence? American 
ships, it must be remembered, can still bring not an ounce of 
anything to a British port. From the transport of munitions to 
Russia? From the supply of our Middle Eastern armies, on 
which we are relying to make the one great diversion that 
might really serve Russia? And what ports could they use? 


Every port needed is in enemy hands, and every one, from 
Antwerp to Brest, has been so battered by the R.A.F. that all 
its essential appliances, cranes, derricks and the rest, are, it 
is to be hoped, very largely out of action. 


The problem of 
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landing tanks and heavy artillery and anti-aircraft guns in such 
conditions might sober the most sanguine General Staff. It 


may be that the problem is not insoluble. If the General 
Staff and the War Cabinet decide that invasion of the continent 
is practicable no one certainly will criticise them for running 
undue risks. But at least the considerations cited here—which, 
of course are elementary commonplaces to the watchful 
Reichswehr chiefs—might suggest a similar trust in our leaders 
if they decide that other means of helping Russia must be 
- found than “ striking in the west.” Those means exist. One 
is an offensive in Libya. Another is the pursuance of so firm 
a policy in the Far East, in consonance with the United States 
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and backed by massed force, as will deter Japan from 


The 


attack on Russia in Siberia. A third is intensified air-attack _— 


targets in Germany. A fourth, and probably the 
effective of all as things stand today, is a perpetually incre 
output of those munitions, particularly tanks, which 
Beaverbrook so rightly promised to Russia in the name oft 
British people. As Mr. Garvin put it forcibly last Sunday, «; 
notion could be more mistaken than the wild-cat cry for ik 
at Hitler’s Europe somewRere by a British military expeditig 
foredoomed to inadequacy and disaster by the Shortage 
shipping and the lack of full air-supremacy.” Nothing, jp fa, 
would suit Hitler better. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE proper limits to be set in a democratic State to criticism 
of the conduct of a war are hard to fix. Clearly the business 
of planning campaigns must be left to those trained and 
qualified to plan them, just as the designing and construction 
of tanks must be. But that does. not mean that public opinion, 
whether convinced or not that everything done is done right, 
must be for ever mute. The country is obviously and inevitably 
unhappy today about our inability to give more help to Russia. 
Unhappiness will not turn inability into ability and some 
adventures which lay critics have pressed for sound to other 
lay critics suicidal. But what everyone wants, and what on 
the face of it is perfectly practical, is intensified bombing of 
German communications and industries (it is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that weather-conditions should have held up night- 
bombing for a fortnight, just when it was needed most); a series 
of sharp raids on enemy-occupied coastline, like the Lofoten 
islands affair, to upset the morale of the occupying forces ; 
a few naval bombardments, like the highly successful but never- 
repeated assault on Genoa; and in general a much more 
resolute attempt to settle Italy’s hash at a moment when she is 
palpably tottering to a fall. There may be reasons against some 
of these projects ; there can hardly be reasons against them all. 
And the mere substitution of activity for passivity would have 
a psychological effect by no means to be despised in Russia 
and America as well as here. 
* * 


* 7 


Two communications, bearing rather curiously on the paper- 
question, have reached me from different quarters simul- 
taneously. One encloses a thick package of the familiar birth- 
control, rejuvenation, female-remedies puffs, dealing with ques- 
tions on which any sensible man or woman in need of advice 
would consult a doctor. There appears, as the sender points out, 
to be paper available all right for this kind of thing. The other 
communication is from the headmaster of a_ well-known 
provincial school. Writing to express regret that the number 
of Spectators supplied to his school, where the paper “is used 
in the same way as a text-book, as part of the Advanced Course 
of this school,” has inevitably to be cut down owing to paper- 
rationing, he adds “a fact of some importance is that while we 
are compelled to restrict the boys’ chances of reading The 
Spectator, cheap editions of books which were previously asso- 
ciated with certain shops in the Charing Cross Road seem to 
have made their first appearance in this town within recent 
months. . . . A generation is growing up which is desperately 
anxious to understand problems which it is going to face, and 
wants information. Every source of information and serious 
discussion is being cut down. At the same time there scems to 
be paper available for an increase of literature which, if not 
pornographic, is at least unhealthy.” These are pertinent 
words. 

* 


* o 7 


Another aspect of the paper question. A well-known public 
man, who writes to me that the publication of a book he has 
written is held up till January because the publisher has 
exhausted his paper-stocks, adds “I get the most nonsensical 
pamphlets sent to me by all the cranks in the country. I 
suppose they cannot be stopped for the benefit of the sane.” 





Information supplying answers, which I am glad to give 
some of my questions regarding the organisation of the Grows 
Movement has reached me. _It takes the form of coung), 
opinion and a letter from a firm of solicitors. From thes j 
emerges that “ the Oxford Group as a legally incorporated body 
organised by the Board of Trade” exists for “the advang. 
meni of the Christian religion, and in particular by the me 
and in accordance with the principles of the Oxford Groy 
Movement, founded in or about the year 1921 by Frank Nath 
Daniel Buchman.” There is a Council of Management, an 
“there are provisions for the membership of the Council to 

. varied from time to time.” It is not stated how the Coung 
is appointed or how varied. The whole-time workers wh 
were serving the Movement at the time of its incorporation 
were confirmed in their status by this Council when it cam 
into being It presumably pays them and could presumably 
end their engagement. 

* * 


7 * 


The question of pipe-smoking in public by officers of the 
R.A.F.—on which I permitted myself some observations 4 
fortnight ago—has now engaged the attention of the House ¢ 
Commons, and Captain Balfour, the Under-Secretary for Air, 
has stated that the practice “though generally discouraged” 
is not the subject of any general regulation, with the suggestion 
that it is a matter of taste and that pipe-smoking is an untidy 
habit on which the light of day should not be shed. How far 
is the official passion for tidiness to be carried? Are the 
perverse aviators concerned to be “ discouraged” for making 
Cologne and Bremen untidy? At the risk of being held sub 


- versive, I should say of this vital problem of deportment, 


solvatur fumando—settle it by smoking. 


* * * * 


Those quotations. Information received (and hereby grate- 
fully acknowledged) suggests that the observation that “ You 
can do anything with bayonets except sit on them” was mat 
by Felix von Schwartzenburg, who established order in Vienm 
after the 1848 revolution and set Francis Joseph on the throne. 
(There is a pleasant French variant: “un gouvernement asss 
sur des baionettes est un gouvernement mal assis”); and thi 
“a crank is a little thing that makes revolutions ” is by tha 
diligent and versatile writer, Anon. As to the work regard 
ing which I quoted the dictum that “ perhaps no other book 
save the Bible has been so much studied,” it was not, # 
different readers have surmised, Marx’s Das Kapital, or Plato’ 
Republic, or Hobbes’ Leviathan. It was, according to Dt. 
Charles Singer’s admirable Short History of Science, that boot 
or bane of our youth, Euclid’s Elements. 

+ 7 * 

For months “Fido’s Food Shop” purveyed cow-meat 
(“unfit for human food”) for dogs and cats at what mos 
people would regard as the outrageous price of 1s. 3d. a bb. 
Lord Woolton evidently so regarded it, for he stepped in and 
fixed a maximum price of 8d. Fido’s Food Shop sold for 
week or so at 8d. Fido’s Food Shop is now rechristened 
“Derby Stakes ” and Sells horse-flesh (“for human consump 
tion only”) at 1s. 3d. This, I believe, has been happening 
in a number of towns. Lord Woolton has not yet indicated 
how long he will let himself be fooled. JANUS. 
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h x HE development of the offensive in Russia has thrown the 
he of ‘ oa back upon fundamentals. The present critical 
day, « octure has been reached not so much by a numerical or 
jabbj pechanical superiority as by a local superiority and by the 
Pedi ascendancy of the offensive. Russia has superiority in reserves ; 
Drtage yf and one of her generals said only recently that it is upon that 
bin fa, factor that the decision will depend. Phere is no indication that 
ge is suffering from any serious inferiority in equipment, if 
gy inferiority at all. But it has long been evident that at 
sesent there is no adequate reply to the tactical instrument 
of the attack which the German Staff has evolved from dis- 
gweries made by the Allies in the last war and discarded. On 
P give, i the Russian front, which from end to end must measure almost 
e Group wo thousand miles, it is almost inconceivable that penetrations 
Counse); Hi by armoured formations can ever be prevented. From the 
1 these icf beginning the Germans have always enjoyed the chance pro- 
ited body fH vided by a front of such length. When one sector sank to equili- 
advang.  pium another could be set in motion. When Budenny rallied 
© Meap ff Vorishilov could be attacked, when he brought the advance to 
i Group ff a standstill Timoshenko could be challenged ; and always with 
Nathan Mf the knowledge that the modern battering-ram could secure 
ent, and initial penetration. 
‘il tof =©Except on some very short front fortified in depth with the 
Coungi ff most elaborate defensive works it is impossible to conceive of 
TS wh) Mf aay means of preventing an initial penetration. Even the latest 
Oration ff German text-books recognise this condition, and lay down the 
it came canon which the Russians have been following to deal with 

























umably @ such an attack. What damage can be inflicted upon the 
‘ff amoured spearhead of the attack must be dealt out at once, 
but for the rest the infantry, motorised or on foot, must be 
of the | prevented from following up the tanks. The difficulty is that 
ions gm once the skin of defence has been penetrated it becomes easier 
use of § for the tanks to make their succeeding spurts. Germans have 
r Air. appeared only 65 miles from the capital ; and presumably this 
ged” means that the second spurt, drawing advantage from the dis- 
estion ff organisation caused by the first, has cut through to within easy 
ntidy | ‘ak-range of the capital. A tank can travel almost twice that 
w for @ distance on the petrol carried in its own cistern, and many 
. the @ times as far with the additional supplies borne by the division. 
If this is the case it may well be asked why the tanks are ever 
sub. § Sopped. The answer is that the mortality of tanks is 
nent, fortunately far higher than that of men, who are also much less 
' § exigent in the matter of supply and maintenance. 

It is in the end the fundamentals that will decide. Nothing 
sts has arisen in this war to weaken the force of morale as the 
You final determinant. At times we tend to depreciate its value ; 
- and, of course, it is true that it is not only the ultimate cruelty 
wv but also the final imprudence to send men into modern war 


unarmed or unequally armed, but it is certainly not arms that 
. finally decides the conflict. It was the same nation that is now 
" going through this heart-rending ordeal that, in 1915, went 
through an even worse. When Mackensen attacked upon the 
Dunajec with the most terrible battering-ram of the moment, 
the greatest concentration of artillery seen until then, the 
Russian infantry who had to stand against that storm of shell 
* Band after it bear the assault of the picked German infantry 
had one rifle between three. As a rifleman fell dead another 
picked up the rifle until he, too, fell. Meanwhile the others 
"B had to make shift with rough clubs, as if they were merely 
deaiing with a disorderly mob instead of a perfectly equipped 
infantry. Can it be said that Tobruk is or can be made a safe 
resort? When the Italians were attacking from Eritrea could 
' the platoons which held up their battalions be called equally 
armed? It was simply wit and will that kept such defiance 
alight and triumphant. 

It is not to our discredit that we can bear these ordeals of 
our own race so much more easily than we face the spectacle 
on the Russian front. There von Bock is attempting to 
fashion a new diadem for Hitler by the destruction of the 
Russian armies. If he strikes at Moscow, and the glacis in 
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advance of it has shrunk very remarkably, it is not because 
that is his main objective. Moscow represents the centre of 
the web of the Russian communications and a very consider- 
able proportion of the Russian war-potential. Into it run 
seven main railways and three subsidiary lines, all connected 
by a circular railway. The same number of roads converge 
in it. For attack as for defence communications are of the 
first importance. They are the arteries of the military organism; 
and if they are severed the vital force of the organism seeps 
away. The supplies, the vital fluid that courses through these 
arteries, can be obtained by transfusion ; but not so easily, so 
smoothly or so uniformly. 

The Germans have delivered their attack principally upon 
Timoshenko’s army. Moscow and some of the other centres 
already captured represent the control of communications; Lut 
it is the army that forms the real objective. Once that fails 
all the rest will follow; while it remains in being nothing else 
matters very much. Moscow cannot fail to matter from the 
point of view of the communications, the supplies and the moral 
effect it implies ; but it cannot matter finally, and this is the 
reason for the constant reports since the middle of July that 
Russia has exhausted its reserves, and its armies their coherent 
existence. The reports have been more frequent these last few 
days. Hitler fully realises the essential part morale plays in an 
army’s make-up ; and his loudly-trumpeted claims to have 
annihilated one army after another are meant to reverberate 
throughout Russia. They are grossly exaggerated, and it 
should be recognised that they are framed for their propaganda- 
value. 

What constitutes the really critical factor in the present 
offensive is its continuance. German attacks as a rule tend to 
peter out in a week or two, and they do so in a characteristic 
fashion. Gradually the advances diminish in extent, and then 
at length begin to oscillate between narrow limits. But the 
most dangerous advance was only reported on Tuesday, and 
even if it should only be the raid of an armoured unit it implies 
that the impetus of the advance is not yet spent. Hitler’s 
vanity is so deeply engaged on this occasion that he will see 
the German army decimated rather than abandon the attempt 
to secure a decision; and it is obvious that if he thinks Timo- 
shenko is bringing his armies to a halt he will strike against 
the northern flank, where he may now hope to complete the 
isolation of Leningrad, or to the south where he thinks he 
can see the way to cut off the armies of Budenny from the 
Caucasus and one of the main sources of Russian supply. He 
hopes the Russians will cling so tightly and so long to Mos- 
cow that he will be able to bring his scissors near its com- 
munications with the armies north and south and that the peril 
of all three will not be realised in time. 

To discuss such possibilities is not to suggest that they are 
probable. So far the Russians have commendably kept their 
heads. They are fighting with splendid coolness, fortitude and 
skill. But we cannot fail to recognise the decisive character 
of the present offensive. There is no present indication that 
Timoshenko will not bring the Germans to a halt before 
Moscow or that Budenny will not again be able to restore a 
firm front against von Rundstedt. But if they do, it is scarcely 
possible that the German army can emerge from the offensive 
unbroken. It is suffering the heaviest casualties daily. It has 
been canvassing for help all over the Continent. It has with- 
drawn from the occupied territories all the effective units it 
dares to remove. It is suffering the heaviest material damage. 
It is presumably these factors that have occasioned the strain 
that exists in the German High Command ; but this very fact 
means that if he should succeed in his attempt to break the 
Russian armies Hitler will have achieved a position in Germany 
that no ruler ever held before. Even if he should secure the 
consolation-prize of Moscow, that wili establish his position for 
the time being. Recognising the prize, is it conceivable that 
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this megalomaniac should cease to press forward the assault 
or blench at casualties? But whatever may happen, it seems 
certain that the German army will be badly shaken if the 
Russians can continue to fight as stubbornly during the next 
few weeks. 

Once before the Russians thought it wise to save their army 
by evacuating Moscow ; and that unhappy possibility looms on 
the horizon again. It is the cardinal difficulty of the situation 
that that heroic renunciation might weaken still farther the 
coherent existence of the Russian armies. It is for this reason 
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that the mere possibility seems so disastrous to the fri 
Russia. But already the main lines of communication betweeg 
the three sectors are indirect and precarious. In fact the offen, 
sive has seriously weakened the link between the southern ang 
central armies. Yet when the worst is imagined we have 
recognise that about the three main centres abandoned, she 
the heaviest and most prolonged struggle, the Russians are 
steadily fighting still. It is the last lap that tells ; and as the 
Russian plight seems to grow in gravity it is well to realise that 
the German difficulties are little less. 
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THE FUTURE OF HOSPITALS 


By SIR FRANCIS FREMANTLE, M.P., M.D. 


HE cataclysm of war imposes great needs for the emer- 

gency ; it also opens up great opportunities for the future. 
In the last war hospital-policy was allowed to drift, as some 
might think it should even now, till the post-war period brought 
the whole hospital-system face to face with ruin, dependent as 
it was in essence on voluntary contributions, which were vitally 
affected by post-war finance. The Government came to the 
rescue with a half-million subsidy, pound for pound, and volun- 
tary help was received in a wonderful degree. But necessary 
development was arrested and reorganisation was impossible. 
Now is the time, when institutions, professions and domestic life 
are in the melting-pot, to devise the general lines on which so 
cardinal a service as that of our hospitals shall settle down. Mr. 
Ernest Brown, in his statement to the House of Commons as 
Minister of Health last week, laid down clearly certain general 
principles. Rightly he refused to go further: “I cannot go 
into details in advance of the consultation, survey, preparation 
and settlement of the scheme.” 


These general principles have crystallised out of the 
experience of the past. Hospitals originated with the monas- 
teries ; were supplemented by the poor-law ; grew to be great 
independent charitable institutions, on the one hand, with 
smaller replicas in the provinces, even in the villages ; while 
on the other hand there arose, under Public Health Acts, Infec- 
tious Diseases Acts, and finally the Local Government Act of 
1929, a comprehensive service of municipal hospitals, depen- 
dent on the rates and managed for the whole public by the 
ratepayers through their elected representatives. The question, 
hitherto open, has been whether to take this opportunity to 
scrap the voluntary-hospital system or to continue it in concert 
with the municipal system. The analogy of the educational 
service is of value. A compulsory public service was instituted 
seventy years ago ; but non-provided schools, private prepara- 
tory and public schools, many technical institutes and the 
universities, still flourish in loose co-operation with the State- 
service under the Board of Education. 


Following this analogy, the Minister of Health now lays it 
down, firstly, as the objective of the Government, “as soon as 
may be after the war to ensure that by means of a comprehensive 
hospital-service appropriate treatment shall be readily available 
to every person in need of it.” Secondly, the responsibility 
for this service is to be thrown on the major authorities, the 
counties and county boroughs, which are already the poor-law 
and education authorities. One may hope that no exception 
will be found necessary giving independent responsibility, as 
in education, to certain non-county boroughs and large urban 
districts. For the need points the other way. Hospitals serve 
wide areas, especially along the main lines of communication ; 
they send their patients into the country for recovery and 
convalescence. The hospitals themselves have in many cases 
been driven out of the towns they serve into the country, and 
may well stay there after the war, with only a casualty, out- 
patient, receiving and business-centre in town. So, thirdly, the 
Government “ recognise that to achieve the best results and to 
avoid a wasteful multiplication of accommodation and equip- 
ment it will be necessary to design such a service by reference 
to areas substantially larger than those of individual local 
authorities.” This statement seems in contrast to the previous 
statement, which lays responsibility on “the major local 
authorities.” 


Does it imply some development of the regional system; q 
some revision or fusion of the major local authorities? fo, 
Liverpool and Manchester serve Lancashire and Cheshire x 
well as their own populations; and the old geographical coyp. 
ties would no doubt correspond more closely with the needs 
of this service than the separate counties or county boroughs 
But perhaps the Minister intends to leave the responsibility 
with the present major local authorities and expect them to 
act through conjoint hospital boards on a wide scale. This 
seems to be suggested by his allusion to the groundwork of 
the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, with its proposal of a 
dozen hospital-areas for the whole country. This is one of 
the major points not made clear last week and no doubt inten- 
tionally left to be settled by the conferences and survey pro 
posed. Personally, I hate conjoint authorities. No man ca 
serve two masters—properly. But sometimes they are 
inevitable. 

But the decision as to the voluntary hospitals is clear. The 
duty laid on the major local authorities will be to secure the 
co-operation of the voluntary agencies engaged in the same field 
and to place “ on a more regular footing the partnership between 
the local authorities and the voluntary hospitals on which the 
present hospital services depend.” A Labour member asked if 
the maintenance of voluntary hospitals by public funds and flag- 
days was not becoming increasingly repugnant to the conscience 
of the public. The Minister replied that the public response 
to appeals did not support the suggestion; nor did the welcome 
and increased contributions made in factories and workshops 
by the workers themselves to their local contributory schemes. 

The fact is that a municipal system must have the disadvan- 
tages as well as the merits of any system responsible to the 
Treasury and managed by councils elected for other or general 
purposes. Voluntary hospitals have the advantage of being 
managed, helped and befriended by those particularly interested 
in them, with the link of heart as well as of head. They are 
therefore more elastic in form, in constitution and in action; 
they offer, with considerable reservations, a more natural home 
both for teaching and for research. The analogy of the Univer- 
sities in education is close. And indeed the very annoyance of 
flag-days and the personal effort required to maintain the 
finances of the voluntary hospitals is of itself of value; it brings 
home to the public the facts of sickness and injury, which in 
health they would fain forget, and urges them to help their 
neighbour in hospital and to see that he gets value for their 
money. The visitors, the entertainments and the gifts to volut- 
tary hospitals are in marked contrast with those to a municipal 
hospital. These differences will no doubt be modified by effec- 
tive co-operation in the years to come. But the present is no 
time to trample on a service which has done and is doing such 
good work, earning the general confidence and support from all 
sections of the people. 

That’s all very well, it may be said; but what about finance? 
Voluntary hospitals are becoming dependent in increasing degree 
on public funds. Agreed, says the Minister; and the scheme to 
be proposed will have to decide how the proper use of public 
monies shall be secured. But in general the principle is laid 
down that patients should be called on to make a reasonable 
payment towards the cost of their treatment, whether through 
contributory schemes or otherwise. It must indeed be the aim 
of this, as of all social legislation, that every man and woman 
shall pay his way and should be able to do so; that, in so far 
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only as he cannot do so, his treatment should be a fair burden 
1s neighbours, whether of the charitable public or of the 
on electorate; and that he should be helped to pay his way 












he and by saving, insurance and contributory schemes. It should, how- 
Ve 10 For, be brought home vividly to the beneficiaries, as to sup- 
d, afte, “rs of the hospitals, what the actual cost of their treatment 
ye ate bed per day and of special treatment and nursing actually is; 
_ 4S the itis absurd to state that a bed can be endowed for £1,000. But 
lise tha ie vital article in the whole policy is that the Exchequer will 
contribute to any new burden placed on local authorities in 
soviding or maintaining hospital accommodation or in con- 
ributing towards the expenditure of voluntary hospitals. 
A few other points emerge from the Minister’s statement. 
The more highly specialised services will be provided at 
tem; or Hf sching-hospitals and other centres selected to serve wide 
nd For & reas and so avoid waste, overlapping and the neglect of dis- 
shire a icts not hitherto so served. Increased educational grants 
I coun xe contemplated for the teaching-hospitals. Nothing is said 
E Needs sbout research; on nursing the Minister will have an announce- 
Toughs. # sent to make in the near future. Perhaps the greatest omis- 
sibility HF on is of the part the doctors are to play in the future service. 
hem to They are the foundation of it. They have hitherto given 
This ff their services free in the voluntary system; it is their idea of 
‘ork of B wrvice to their neighbour; they feel no such benevolence to 
al of 2 
one of - 
inten- 
Y Pro- 
in Can 2 
1 are HE divergence between the expressed aims and sub- 
sequent actions of the Japanese Government appals the 
The § European. One used to logical thinking must surely be reduced 
re the Hf to despair by the obvious sincerity with which the noblest 
> field ideals are expressed, and by the apparent inability of those 
tween fF who express them to realise the discrepancy between words and 
h the § deeds. Those who are privileged to be on intimate terms of 
ced if ff friendship with Japanese—for whom they may have the highest 
‘flag- § admiration and respect—are still further baffled and perplexed to 
lence § discover that their friends have little difficulty in spanning these 
onse # unbridgeable gaps, and indeed are not even aware that gaps 
come # to be spanned exist. Saddened, the European concludes that 
hops ff an act of faith is required, and that he has to do with the 
nes. § supra-rational realms of belief, in which real understanding is 
van- FF not possible. 
the He is further encouraged in this conclusion by the current 
eral § habit among Japanese of underlining the spiritual motives 
cing § behind Japanese actions, and indeed of emphasising the essential 
sted J spirituality of Japanese culture as opposed to the materialism 
ae of the West. The cult of the Emperor and the paraphernalia 
ion; § of Shinto which surrounds it are pointed out to him as evidence, 
ome § and all too frequently he is convinced. He has heard vaguely 
ver of the “ other-worldliness ” of the East, and that mysticism is 
-0f & oriental, and leaves it at that. Tolerance has too often taught 
the § him not only to respect the opinions of others, but also that 
ngs # they are probably incomprehensible and certainly to be left 
im § alone. Yet the study of the pseudo-religion of Nazism has been 
et § forced upon him, and he is aware that not the belief but 
er what is believed is the crux of the problem. 
in As in the case of the worship of Hitler, the true European 
pal § refuses to believe that the literal interpretation can be the real 
eC one, and it must be admitted that in the case of Japan 
nO § the wealth of traditions which have grown up in the past 
ch possibly two thousand years helps to obscure the issue. 
al! Nevertheless, to grasp the mentality behind this issue the 
2 literal interpretation should be accepted in all its simplicity. 
rf The Japanese are materialists in a sense so far-reaching that 
ee it is to be doubted whether a European is capable of seizing 
0 § its full implications without great mental effort, for, despite 
1c Carlyle’s snub to the rash lady who told him that she accepted 
d the universe, the European does not in fact begin to accept it: 
le the Japanese swallows it whole without any reservations what- 
h soever. The physical body is thus of all-transcending im- 
n portance, which is extended to the race to which it happens to 
n belong. To one, therefore, of Japanese flesh and blood the 
r Japanese race is the supreme reality, and the head of that 
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Their services will be continued, in this 
combined scheme, as may be arranged between the B.M.A., 


the rate-collector. 


the voluntary hospitals and the local authorities. If they still 
give their services free, they will still demand much of their 
present liberty in the regulation of their work and a greater 
share in hospital-management. 

This outline of future policy is to depend on consultation 
and a survey, on which the preparation of a definite scheme 
will be framed. One may hope that opportunity will be 
taken to bring together the provisions for prevention and 
for treatment of disease. The divorce between public health 
—essentially preventive both for humanitarian and for econo- 
mic reasons in the public interest—and treatment of disease 
is as mistaken as the failure to prevent future war while 
engaged in fighting a present one. The hospital service must 
be part cf the public-health service and the more closely they 
are bound together in their administration and activities the 
more effective will they both be. And the saving of labour, 
officialdom and money might be immense. The outlines of 
the hospital-policy of the future and the general principles on 
which it is to be planned should command general approval. 
We shall look forward to the next stages, without impatience 
but with confidence. The main controversies of the past are 
settled. 


JAPAN’S SELF-WORSHIP 


By ALVIN WILSON 


race the highest, the Supreme Being. The physical aspect of 
life dominates—it is in fact the sole aspect of life recognised— 
and its regulation is the sole concern. From such a viewpoint 
expediency in its narrowest and most material sense governs 
all actions and is in fact the one criterion of Right and Wrong, 
as far as the actions of and relations between the individuals 
composing the race are concerned. Where, however, the 
corporate actions of the race itself are in question, the possi- 
bility of Wrong is at once excluded ; the race being the supreme 
entity, no criterion can be conceived of by a member of it 
by which it could be judged. Thus from the point of view 
of a Japanese what the aggregate of Japanese does cannot 
be anything but Right. In the same way, one imagines, the 
corporate actions of all dogs must from a dog’s point of 
view be right, for how could a cat or other animal judge 
the genus dog? 

Tribalism is therefore the essence of the Japanese system. 
There is nothing “ other worldly,” and all too little that can 
possibly be called “ spiritual,” about it; yet it must be admitted 
that with the help of Chinese civilisation the Japanese have 
contrived to extract the maximum from it. To begin with, the 
material organisation of life reached a rare, if not unique, pitch, 
to which borrowed Chinese thought and institutions gave 
polish and distinction. Confucianism makes the best of 
expediency and clothes :ts bare bones at least with sober 
raiment; as the etiquette of the T’ang court it came to govern 
and fix the relationships between the individual and his family, 
and the family and their sovereign. Japan became the perfect 
ant-state. Every individual, every group, had its fixed and 
appropriate place; a very rare synthesis of life was achieved. 
Loyalty to the tribe was a necessity from which there could 
be no escape ; reverence follows loyalty, and many and magnifi- 
cent are the instances of both to be found in Japanese history. 
It should, however, be pointed out that it is always loyalty 
to a superior on which stress is laid, and not on loyalty to an 
inferior ; on this is built up the whole warrior’s code known 
as “Bushido.” For any breach of loyalty to a superior, 
intentional or otherwise, the warrior (or even the modern 
business man) would unhesitatingly disembowel himself. 
“Seppuku” (the polite word for the vulgar “ Harakiri”) 
follows logically from worship of the tribe and is indeed the 
heroic aspect of it. Even thought is tribal; indeed many 
modern Japanese students of philosophy have speculated about 
what they call Japanese synthetic thought. This may be great 
nonsense or devilish deep, but certain it is that among Japanese 
action is always the result of the co-operation of many minds, 
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and that the individual contribution is merged inextricably in 
the whole. 

Only through artistic expression can the Japanese burst the 
narrow bonds of tribalism. This is no place in which to praise 
the exquisite achievements of the Japanese genius, but a word 
must be said about the basis which made such achievements 
possible. Limited to the physical world, the Japanese have 
developed a sensitivity to nature which is surely unsurpassed. 
Man being exclusively of the earth earthy, materials assume 
great importance and are treated with deference and respect ; 
Nature is of necessity to be co-operated with and not sub- 
jugated. These precepts made possible the amazing develop- 
ment ot painting and the applied arts, while Mahayana 
Buddhism, by teaching that the world is an illusion, has offered 
a thin channel of escape to the Japanese poet throughout the 
ages: but, illusion or reality, the material world yet remains all 
the Japanese has! 

This materialist view of life led to tribalism ; geography 
encouraged it ; the peril to which the Japanese were subjected 
by their contact with the freer air of the Western World led 
them to cling to it. Today every device of modern education 
for fostering it is used; it is inculcated into children from the 
earliest age. The hoisting of the flag, the reading of the 
Imperial Rescript, and the guard over the shrine in which it 
is housed at each school, the dolls’ festival—everything tends 
to strengthen the cult. It is Japan’s bulwark against European 
civilisation, the source of her strength—and also of her 


LORD GORT’S DESPATCHES 


FROM A MILITARY 


OME day, no doubt, France will realise the true measure 
of British forbearance in the face of the attacks and 
reproaches of her spokesmen This reflection must have 
come to all who have studied the available information about 
the part played by the British Expeditionary Force, and it will 
be reinforced by a reading of Lord Gort’s despatches, which 
have at last been published. The general lines of the story 
they relate are sufficiently well known. They form part of the 
tragedy not only of France, but of the Allies and unhappy 
Belgium in particular ; for they show a well-trained force com- 
mitted to tasks not of its own choice and involved in a disaster 
it had neither the responsibility for shaping nor the possibility 
of averting. That the force, though small, was of first-rate 
quality we know, and General Gort bears testimony to the 
admirable behaviour of all, even the divisions sent to France 
for pioneer duties, but engaged, nevertheless, in heavy 
encounters with the enemy. What is not so well known is 
“the shortage of almost every nature of ammunition, of which 
the stocks in France were not nearly large enough to permit 
of the rates of expenditure laid down for sustained operations 
before the war.” The shortage of guns in some anti-tank 
regiments of the Royal Artillery and the complete lack of 
armour-piercing shells for field-guns continued even up to the 
clash with the enemy. 

It was generally thought that that particular species of wild 
oats had been sown once for all in the last war ; but it was 
not the only deficiency in an Expeditionary Force that was 
thought to be fully prepared. Technical apparatus for light 
anti-aircraft requirements, signal lights, technical and specialised 
vehicles were also deficient ; and, worst of all, the Armoured 
Division arrived too late to be of real service. What a difference 
it might have made when General Franklyn struck south to the 
line of the Scarpe and Cojeul on May 21st. Though the French 
force which had been promised for the attack was, as we have 
long known, unready, the British advance might even have 
closed the gap if the Armoured Division could have taken part. 

The true context of the Weygand plan at length appears. It 
will be remembered that Britain has been reproached with a 
refusal to play her part in it. The factor of pace is once more 
seen to have -been decisive. The Prime Minister, with that 
extraordinary appreciation of essentials that seems unique, is 
found telegraphing to M. Reynaud on May 23rd urging that the 
salvation of the Northern armies “can only be obtained by 
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weakness. Can a Japanese brought up in this narrow >: 
of thought—be he never so sensitive to the poetry of 

be he never so versed in the problems of aesthetics—see at 
to others with criteria of universal and not merely tribal th 
cation the actions of Japan are not of necessity right? ™ 

The current materialism of the Western World is Not to 
excused, but it is nevertheless on a different plane almost te 
itself. To a mind nurtured in the European tradition right 
wrong are of universal application, and human I ng 
whomsoever committed can never more than approximate | 
perfection. Unless and until the Japanese can achieve ie 
universal outlook their excursions on the Asiatic continent a 
remain futile ; they can never rule another race with SUCCES, 
since they have nothing to offer. How can a subject-race }, 
inspired by a code and a system (Imperial Way, Co-prosperiny 
Sphere, or by whatever name they are called) which almos: 
by definition can only apply to a Japanese? For very literal 
the highest Japanese can be the Supreme Being only tp , 
Japanese, nor would the Japanese have it otherwise. 

It is unfortunate that the trend of thought in Germany fo, 
the past century should have caused pagan tribalism to te, 
its hateful head in Europe, and at the same time that it shoul 
have achieved a measure of material success. There was ; 
hope before that the Japanese variant, rich in the tradition 
of possibly two thousand years, might take on not merely th 
scientific and material sides of European civilisation but ix 
universal outlook. 





CORRESPONDENT 

immediate execution of Weygand’s plan,” and making the appro- 
priate concrete proposals. At that moment there was stil] time, 
The following day, in complete loyalty to our ally, the Secr- 
tary of State telegraphed to Lord Gort that “ Weygand’s plan 
is still capable of execution.” The same telegram went on 
state that Weygand had informed the Prime Minister tha 
“ Péronne, Albert and Amiens” had been recaptured, which, 
of course, was not the case. History must straighten out this 
tangle. But by this time the Allied position in the North wa 
almost beyond hope. Calais was isolated. Boulogne was only 
evacuated the preceding night. The British were holding part 
of two sides of a triangle, with the Belgian Army stretched 
almost to breaking-point on the north and the Ist French Amy 
holding a bulge about the apex. Two German armoured divi- 
sions were converging on Caiais, two more on St. Omer, and: 
fifth on Bethune. All these threatened the rear of the Allied 
position ; and the Germans werc battering against its westem 
face. 


Sir John Dill, now Chief of the Imperial General Staf, 
visited Lord Gort on May 25th, and telegraphed that in hi 
opinion the proposed counter-attack to the south (the Weygand 
plan) could not be an important affair as the “enemy hai 
penetrated the Belgian defences.” Indeed, that fact has always 
appeared decisive. It is no use using all one’s strength 0 
repair a breach on one flank while a second breach is develop 
ing on the other. It now appears that General Blanchard, the 
French commander who had succeeded General Bilotte as co 
ordinator of the operations in the north, took the same view. 
He feared the collapse of the Belgian army and “ felt that th 
time for a counter-attack southwards was past.” 

This might appear to settle the question ; but there is stil 
more evidence of the gross unfairness of the Vichy reproaches 
On the morning of May 26th Lord Gort was informed by th 





Secretary of State that all his information went to show that 
“the French offensive from Somme cannot be made in suff- 
cient strength to hold any prospect of functioning with you! 
allies in the north.” Later in the day this was confirmed by 
a further telegram from the War Office which continued “In th 
circumstances no course open to you but to fall back upot 
coast.” There the matter must be left. The “plan” wa 
possible on May 23rd, though General Gort’s reserves hac 
been used only two days before. It was possible, perhaps, 0% 
the following day, though the information supplied to the 
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. +» Minister was inaccurate. After that it was too late. The 
ime for the southern blow was on May 21st when General 
Franklyo struck down from the north. 

With that conclusion it is difficult to think history will inter- 
jere. General Weygand did not realise the true state of affairs 
in the north. He is found telegraphing to General Gort sug- 
esting that the British Army should take part “ in any counter- 
gttacks necessary.” This was on May 2g9th, after the Belgian 
4rmistice. On the following day Lord Gort received a tele- 
-— from the War Office ordering him to return to England 
é when your effective fighting force does not exceed the equiva- 
lent of three divisions—no personal discretion is left to you in 
the matter.” So the final stage of the evacuation was carried 
gut under the direction of Major-General Hon. H. R. L. G. 
Alexander and, in all, 211,532 fit men and 13,053 casualties 
were embarked at Dunkirk and the beaches, in addition to 
112,546 Allied troops. Another pen has described that episode, 
and here only part of its technique is seen. 

What lessons can be drawn from the campaign? It is inevit- 
able that the emphasis must fall upon equipment and training 
in its use. Improvisation might have been possible in the 
18th century. Today it spells disaster. Pace appears now to 
be everything, and unless we are prepared to adopt it, as the 
modern technique provides, time will cease to be our servant 
and become our master. The defensive in depth with the 
corollary of the shorter front, the development of armour- 

piercing weapons and anti-tank tactics and the comparative 
ineffectiveness of the dive-bomber against troops properly 
entrenched and trained to take cover when on the move are 
some of the more obvious points that are noted for attention. 
But the more serious lessons have presumably been privately 
communicated. 


CRIMEAN SPRING 
By PETER STUCLEY 

TRAVELLED south from Moscow to Sebastopol with three 

workers from Northern Siberia. We played dominoes, ate 
slices of sugared toast, and in between our many glasses of 
tea my companions talked cheerfully of the month’s holiday 
they were going to spend on the shores of the Black Sea. It 
was early spring. When the train halted at Alma I saw that 
I had left the rain and the mud and the grim evidence of 
industrial endeavour behind me in the north: here there were 
blossoming fruit-trees and clear sunny streams. r 
Sebastopol on that sunny spring morning glittered with the 
gaiety and elegance of a Dufy. A gateway, flanked by white 
lonic pillars, gave entrance to a broad flight of steps leading 
down to the blue waters, and up and down this stairway, 
beneath the white acacia-trees, moved the sailors of the Red 
Fleet in their white uniforms. Naval detachments—ribbons 
fluttering behind their caps—marched through the streets ; a 
band was playing on board one of the men-of-war lying in the 
harbour. Thyme grew thickly on the limestone hills surround- 
ing the town and filled the air with its scent. As we passed 
through the village of Balaclava, on the way from Sebastopol 
to Yalta, I looked in vain for the nook in the hills once known 
as “Miss Nightingale’s Seat.” I could not place it; but I 
was able to identify a narrow opening in the hills leading to the 
sea as the Valley of Death. It was blocked by a smoking 
factory, whose function, I was told, was to tin fish. The road 
climbed all the time across a barren countryside until it passed 
through a tunnel—the Baidar Gate—blasted in the rock, and 
there, on the other side, sheer below, lay the green surface 














of the Black Sea, and the Crimean coast, sudden and unexpected 
in its luxuriance. Once through the Baidar Gate the coast road 
might almost have been the Corniche, without the Savon Cadum 
and the sophisticated villeggiatura. To one side lay a high 
and austere range of mountains, and on the other the sea, 
while between the two were pine-forests. vineyards and the 
large estates, once the property of the Imperial family. 

Yalta was the Cannes of Russia. It was expensive and 
exclusive. It had a season (August 15th—November Ist), 
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a Kursaal and orchestra, a German excursion-office (saddle- 
horses provided for ladies), and a grape-cure ; the district to 
the south of the Livadia bridge was considered most suitable 
for invalids ; at the hotel Rossiya 25 kopeks a day were charged 
for electric light in your bedroom. The little shops along the 
sea-front still hang out their striped awnings, though they are 
tattered and a little faded. In place of icing and confiserie 
there are rock-buns and biscuits: instead of Fabergé cigarette- 
cases and lengths of the best Scots tweed there are highly 
tinted views of Yalta Bay, encrusted with shells, or a pair of 
hearts entwined bearing the inscription “ A Souvenir of Days 
at Yalta.” And up and down the front stroll the workers of 
the Soviet Union, linking arms with their girls, wearing comic 
round caps, bathing, boating in the harbour, posing for their 
snapshot before the Soviet adaptation of the German Leica 
camera. (But perhaps the present tense should already be the 
past.) 

Through the oak-tree groves and the beech-woods I drove 
out to visit the summer-villas of the neighbourhood, which, 
in the words of Mark Twain, “bud out here and there like 
flowers through the mass of green foliage.” I went first to 
Livadia. It was to Livadia that Mark Twain himself and the 
other Innocents came when they landed at Yalta from “ the 
very beautiful and substantial side-wheel steamship ‘ Quaker 
City’” on the Great Pleasure Excursion of 1867 to be received 
by the Emperor Alexander II. The Emperor, who wore a 
cap, frock-coat and pantaloons, and, Twain remarks, “ had none 
of that cunning in his eye that one of us noticed in Louis 
Napoleon’s,” must have received his visitors at the Moorish 
villa which stands close to the villa of the last Tsar. Nicholas II 
built it in 1911, in the Edwardian-Italianate taste. It is now 
used as a holiday-home for transport workers. Ten iron 
bedsteads stand in the Tsarina’s boudoir, and a lesson in the 
fox-trot was in progress in the front hall. The scent of wistaria 
with the sun on it came in through the windows looking south 
over the sea. 

More remarkabie in its appearance was Alupka, the former 
residence of the Vorontzov family. It was built in 1837 from 
the design of the English architect, Edward Blore, who chose 
to combine the more romantic taste of this period with the 
Moorish style. Thus, while the north fagade resembles Abbots- 
ford, the south is reminiscent of the Alhambra, and the interior 
is decorated alternately with panels of pitch-pine and texts 
from the Koran. Alupka, complete with its early Victorian 
pictures and furnishings, has been preserved intact by the 
Soviet Government and is much enjoyed by the holiday visitors. 

Not so many callers are to be found at a small whitewashed 
villa which stands a mile or so outside Yalta on the road to 
the mountains. It is, indeed, inconspicuous enough: I only 
chanced to notice that the name engraved on the brass door- 
plate was that of “A. Chekhov.” The Russians, with their 
peculiar talent for this type of embalmment—inspired perhaps 
by their sense of the theatre—have preserved the house exactly 
as it was in Chekhov’s day. Empty medicine-bottles were in 
their place in his bedroom ; unopened letters lay on his writing- 
table ; an icon and a calendar for 1904 hung in the corner. 
Sprays of bamboo were clumped on the faded wallpaper of his 
sitting-room, and between and beneath hung the photographs 
of his world, actors, actresses, producers; “ St. Petersburg ” was 
written on them, and often, scrawled across in the manner of 
the day, there were some words of homage in French. 

Here one might imagine voices rising and falling ; a phrase 
would be noticed, considered, and brought alive again for the 
audiences of Moscow. There would be time, unorganised time, 
on the long summer evenings, with music coming up from 
the harbour, to reflect on the queer unspoken murmurs of the 
soul, time to catch and translate them. Below the windows 
of the house was a small, walled garden, delicious with wall- 
flowers and white lilac, and close against the house stood a 
tall thick cypress, planted by Chekhov’s sister the year he died. 
But most remarkable of all was that on the side of the opposite 
hill, across a narrow valley and visible from every window of 
the house, was an orchard of cherry-trees abundant with white 
blossom. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


MET the other day a citizen of a neutral country who had 

for two months been travelling through Europe. He had 
been in Germany and Italy, and had spent much of his time 
visiting the occupied territories from Oslo to Bucharest. I did 
not wish to question him too closely, since his mission had been 
one of mercy. He appeared saddened by his experience and 
in his eyes there was a haunted look, as in the eyes of those 
who have seen dreadful things. “ When you get back,” I said 
to him, “ when the sounds and voices which now echo in your 
ears die down to a half-forgotten murmur, what will be the 
final impression that remains?” He thought for a moment 
and the expression of distant pain faded from his eyes. He 
leant towards me. “I did not know before,” he said intently, 
“that hatred could take so many different forms.” I under- 
stood what he meant. There was the bewildered helpless 
hatred felt in Italy, there was the fanatical hatred felt by the 
Poles, there was the watchful hatred with which the Czechs 
must now be seething under the blonde beast Heydrich, there 
was the Austrian resentment at betrayal, the panic-hatred of 
the Rumanians, the sullen hatred of the Bulgars, the heroic 
hatred of the Greeks, the dumb loathing of the Danes and 
Norwegians, the experienced hatred of the Belgians, the sturdy 
detestation of the Dutch, the combative hatred of the Jugoslavs, 
the outraged indignation of the neutrals. “Had you been a 
German,” I asked him, “which of all the different hatreds 
would you have found it hardest to withstand?” “ French 
hatred,” he answered at once. “It is the most disconcerting 
of all the hatreds, since it is unexpressed. The French look 
straight through the Germans and treat them as if they did not 
exist.” “ There is little hatred here,” I added. “No,” he 
answered, quietly, “ not yet.” 

* * * * 

Some months ago a diary was found upon the body of a 
young German officer. He had been in Poland and in Norway. 
He had visited Oslo. “I have to thank my Fihrer,” he 
recorded, “ that I can now walk the streets of foreign capitals 
with the firm step of a conqueror: There will be no need 
hereafter for any German to feel embarrassed.” Those words 
were written in the first flush of early victory, when the wine 
of triumph had for the moment stilled the whisperings of self- 
distrust. One of the most attractive qualities of the Germans 
has always been their pathetic longing to be liked. One of 
their most unattractive defects is the readiness with which they 
can change that longing into a harsh determination to be 
feared. They find many excuses for such relapses into 
barbarism. “The moment in which we are living,” writes 
Friedrich Sieburg, “compels us to be brutal to ourselves and 
even to have recourse to spiritual self-mutilation, although 
our cruelty is mitigated by our mourning.” “Our sense of 
what is harmful,” he writes again, “ has been impaired. . . . We 
have acquired a sense of impregnabitity and live in a state alter- 
nating between extreme objectivity and suicide.” There are 
moments when the Germans take such mumbo-jumbo seriously, 
and like to feel upon their cheeks the wind of the wings of mad- 
ness. But there are other and more frequent moments when 
the exercise of force leaves even them with a feeling of ex- 
haustion and when they become terrified by the hatred which 
they have aroused. It is this terror which in the last few 
months we have been able so successfully to exploit. 

* * * * 

There are times when I regret that the V-campaign, in- 
geniously invented by a Luxemburg diplomatist and ably 
exploited by Colonel Briton and the French broadcasters, 
should have gained such currency in this Island. We have 
ourselves no need at present for a symbol of national regene- 
ration, and should that need arise we may regret that the 
V-sign was used prematurely and exploited to a degree which 
in a few weeks from now will render it unprofitable and stale. 
Yet for overseas-propaganda it has proved an invaluable 
medium, in that it has co-ordinated hatreds and made the 
Germans well aware how widely inflamed those hatreds have 
become. In vain has Dr. Goebbels sought to “ faire la part 





du feu” and to pretend that the V-sign stands for G 
victory. He well knows that the German for victory ; 
“ Sieg” and that “ Viktoria” to the Germans sugges 
the great English Queen. For occupied and neutral an 
tries the V-sign has in truth become the medium of a hi 
plebiscite: it rattles on doorways and tea-cups; it blares 
in the great opening chords of the Fifth Symphony; ¥ 
chalked on pavements and scrawled upon the dust of Ge 
staff-cars; the brave can greet each other with extended index 
and fore-finger, the less courageous can with two Matches 
upon an ash-tray innocently frame for themselves a pattern of 
defiance and hope. Its combinations and permuiations are 
incalculable The extent of its acceptance is enormous, and 
only yesterday I saw a bundle of South American Newspapers 
in which the V-sign figured in some form or other in many 
advertisements. At this stage ‘Of the war it is essential to 
provide the people of occupied Europe with some symbol 
which will enable them to be provocative without committing 
provocation. 


It is 
TMan 


* 7 * * 


I wonder whether that dead German officer who was 5 
pleased to stamp the pavements of Oslo without feeling em- 
barrassed would today walk there with the same conquering 
assurance? Mr. Lindsay Drummond, that alert publisher, has 
conceived the idea of bringing out a series entitled Europe 
under the Nazis. It contains, or will contain, separate volumes 
on Holland, Poland. Norway, Belgium and Denmark. The 
books are well produced and cost only five shillings apiece, 
It is a venture which deserves to be extended and encouraged. 
Among the more recent publications in this series is a study 
by Dr. Worm-Miiller, Professor of History at Oslo University, 
entitled Norway Revolts Against the Nazis. Within the short 
space of one hundred and fifty-two pages the Professor has 
been able to give us a clear and comprehensive narrative of 
events. He knew all the protagonists in the drama and was 
present, before he effected his escape, at many of the crucial 
debates and controversies. The great value of his book is 
that he can write dispassionately, even coldly, and that he dis- 
plays for us this admirable small-scale model of Hitler’s New 
Order in so vivid a manner that we can look down upon it 
and observe exactly where and why it failed to work. 

* * * * 

Norway passed through several distinct phases. Prior to 
the invasion the Norwegians scoffed at those who spoke of the 
German danger. What possible excuse could Hitler make 
for attacking so harmless a country? That was the first phase. 
The second phase was one of complete bewilderment at the 
sudden onslaught of the German army and surprised rage at 
the conduct of Vidkun Quisling and his herd. With the col 
lapse of resistance and the defeat of the British Expeditionary 
Force there ensued a phase of despair, which culminated in 
July, when it seemed that indeed all Europe lay at Hitler's 
mercy. Had the Germans at that date behaved with modera- 
tion or insight they might well have secured that collaboration 
which they desired. The King and the Nygaardsvold Govern- 
ment were in exile and the members of the Storting were 
uncertain and disunited. Hitler made two major mistakes. He 
insisted on the reinstatement of Quisling and the deposition of 
King Haakon. The innermost feelings of the Norwegian people 
were outraged and inflamed. Then came the Battle of Britain 
and the great Churchill speeches upon the wireless. Hope 
revived. By threats and cajolery, by promises and bullying, 
the Germans again sought to obtain the collaboration of the 
Norwegian parliament and people. They failed. “The 
Norwegian people,” writes Professor Worm-Miiller, .“ have 
preserved their sense of dignity and honour, and they can still 
laugh.” The incompetence of the German civi! service, the 
rapacity of German exactions destroyed all belief in the 
feasibility of Hitler’s New Order. And while the Norwegians 
watch and wait, the confidence of the German armies of occu- 
pation is slowly being sapped. This admirable account is not 
a picture of Norway alone: it is a picture of all Europe. 
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THE THEATRE 


«The Nutmeg Tree.’’ At the Lyric. 

gg is a piece ol frippery which has a certain impudent charm. 
jr thumbs its nose at reality and utterly ignores the existence of 
". “Act I, Scene 1” the programme gaily announces “ Julia’s 
guthroom in London.” Up goes the curtain, and after a brief 
ent in the antechamber to allow latecomers to take their 
ts, the stage revolves, and there indeed is the bath, with Julia 
git. It is filled, not with water, but with a number of gay 
qshions and Julia, who is using it as final sanctuary from the 
proker’s men. Julia, it appears, has something of a Past—just 
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Hinder site what sort of a Past we never learn, but clearly it is not so 

matches uch murky as veiled in a kindly mist. It is however of such 

- , nature that Julia has to think very hard when a letter from 

me yer daughter reminds her that she was once married. Off she 

MS ate ts to Ireland to help her child to get married, and on the 

» and + i-boat, by that curious twist of fate beloved of playwrights, 

‘papers she meets, all unknowing, a diplomat and a social reformer 

1 Many BH sound for the same house, to say nothing of a troupe of splendidly 

Itial to qsty acrobats whom even the motion of the ship cannot prevent 

Symbol § fom turning back-somersaults. 

Mitting From that point on all is plain sailing, and the experienced 
playgoer will indeed already be able to see the harbour-lights. 
lyiia’s efforts to appear respectable are frustrated in all directions. 

Was 50 There are misunderstandings, crises and even tears. The 

ig em- daughter is difficult, her fiance is a cad, and the curtain falls with 

; everybody in a state of misery except Julia and the aforesaid 
mr. diplomat, who have, rather surprisingly, plighted their troth. 

T; has In spite of a number of good lines and a certain amount of 

‘Urope BH wchnical ingenuity it is pretty certain that The Nutmeg Tree 

umes would be “ very tragical mirth” were it not for the skill and 

The talent of the cast. It is of course Yvonne Arnaud’s evening ; but 

Piece, one trembles to think what would have happened had she been 

raged, left to twinkle as a solitary star, without a galaxy to set her off. 

Study Without Frederick Leister to convince us that Sir William Waring 

sity, is a real Foreign Office diplomat, and that Foreign Office 

short diplomats are more than human ; without Naomi Jacob to present 
> hee us with Ma Gennochio as a real music-hall trouper very much 

; in the round ; without Meg Titheradge and Robert Andrews to 

re of make lively the unsympathetic figures of the daughter and her 

“s young man; without Helen Haye’s cruelly realistic chatelaine 
ucial of an Irish household and Maire O’Neill’s bounteous and im- 
K is possible Irish servant ; above all, without Winifred Oughton’s 
dis- superb performance as Julia’s personal maid (perhaps dresser is a 

New more suitable term)—without all these one can imagine even 

Nn it Yvonne Arnaud’s ebullience withering away by the middle of 
the second act. 

As it is, one can enjoy the brilliance of the acting and forget 

to about the play. And as for Yvonne Arnaud—what more is there 
the to be said than has already been said over and over again? Wit, 
ak intelligence and charm are there, allied to an absolute mastery 
. over stage technique. To watch her manipulation of a large 
ane, white handkerchief throughout the last scene of the play is in 
the itself almost as great a pleasure as to hear the inimitable squeak 
at with which she indicates now pleasurable anticipation and now 

0l- outraged innocence. It will be pleasure, one day, to see her in 

ary a part worthy of her talent. BASIL WRIGHT. 

In 

1's THE CINEMA 

ra- “Citizen Kane.’’ At the Gaumont.——‘‘ 49th Parallel.’’ At the 

on Odeon. 

D- Here at last is Citizen Kane, Orson Welles’s long-awaited screen 

re biography of a great American newspaper proprietor, and there 

Je can be no doubt that the film ranks amongst the masterpieces 

of of the cinema. There is a danger, however, that it may have 

le survived the ban of the Hearst Press in the United States only 

i to face the greater peril of being hailed as a magnificent technical 

experiment. For this is something better than a display of 
technical fireworks from the twenty-six year old actor and play- 

s producer who once staged an invasion from Mars in New Jersey. 

c It is true that Citizen Kane is a very unconventional picture. 

C There is not a single established screen-actor in the cast; the 

: distorting camera-angles, the deep perspectives of picture and 

] sound, the floor-level lighting of low-ceilinged sets, all show little 

, respect for the existing conventions of screen-presentation. But 


these are means of interpretation, and the importance of the film 
lies rather in the ideas which it seeks to interpret. The story 
is of a public figure whose ambition to win fame as a servant 
of the people finally develops into a self-frustrating and almost 
insane desire for public and private adulation. The action centres 
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chiefly on Kane’s attempts, by megalomaniac spending, to 
turn a stupid young woman with whom he has become publicly 
involved into a great opera-singer worthy to be his wife. There 
are implicit references to a psychological conflict of childhood 
which may, or may not, explain the appalling frustration of 
Kane’s life, but the film is careful to take no sides cn the question 
of whether “Rosebud,” the last whispered word of the dying 
man, does or does not give a significant clue. The film begins 
with a brilliantly constructed news-reel obituary of Kane’s life, 
and the subsequent purpose is to contrast with these superfici- 
alities a series of re-enacted incidents from his life which represent 
the varied opinions of the Great Man which are held by 
intimate friends who have survived him. The construction is 
deliberately episodic, and individual settings often appear to owe 
more to the modern conceptions of stage-technique than to the 
cinema. But the ingenuity with which the episodes are assembled 
sets a new level in film-construction. Citizen Kane, particularly 
in its continuity and its careful relating of episodes presented 
from different subjective points of view, has characteristics in 
common with the novels of William Faulkner. The film may, at 
first sight, seem to be coldly concerned only with the less 
admirable aspects of human behaviour, but there is plenty of 
evidence that Orson Welles, like Faulkner, approaches his work 
with a warmth of feeling and a sympathy of observation which 
will carry him very far indeed. 

49th Parallel is excellent entertainment and, at the same time, 
can claim to be the most carefully reasoned piece of anti-Nazi 
propaganda we have yet seen. It tells the story of the six 
survivors from a U-boat destroyed in Hudson Bay who try to 
find their way across Canada to freedom in the United States. 
They encounter in their journeys four assorted democrats, each 
of whom opposes their Nazism on a different ground. The 
Nazis are, of course, all killed or captured, but not until their 
case has been put and defeated with almost inhuman fairness, 
and not before (and this is ingenious propaganda) they have 
converted one or two dilettantes to an appreciation of the 
importance of taking up arms against them. The film is set 
against a very beautiful cross-section of the Canadian countryside 
and is excellently directed by Michael Powell. The parts of 
three of the champions of democracy are played with great con- 
viction by Laurence Olivier, Anton Walbrook and Raymond 
Massey. It remains to be seen whether this attempt to oppose 
to the bludgeon of German propaganda such a delicate British 
rapier will prove successful. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 
Frances Hodgkins 

Tue exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, of 
recent works in oil and gouache by Frances Hodgkins is an event 
of importance. The general effect of this exhibition is so colour- 
ful and so taking that one is forced to look closer in order to see 
what kind of control or organisation it is that produces this 
remarkably complete effect. A closer examination is not at first 
helpful. Frances Hodgkins is that very rare thing: a woman who 
has found a reasonably complete method of expression for her 
powers uninfluenced by the parallel activities of men. She has 
never been satisfied to cultivate the more obvious and more 
superficial virtues of the woman painter—charm, delicacy, natural 
vision. Nor has she ever been carried away by emulating 
masculine qualities of logical building up and arrangement of 
form. She has simply searched for a method of expression that 
would contain her powers and would get across what she had to 
say as a woman of feeling. There is in result no sign of the 
effort that has gone to the creation of these works ; no sign of the 
years of toil that have allowed this apparently natural, this 
apparently songlike expression to have its full effect. Her vision 
is primarily a vision of colour, yet as every painting here shows 
(and the final clue is given by the three or four drawings in 
black and white) she draws with originality and power. 

The best paintings here are the five latest and largest—a general 
title for which might be taken from that of No. 110: Houses and 
Outhouses, Purbeck. In these there are few pictorial good 
manners and none of those virtues of expression that can be 
learned in an art school or by listening to critics or visiting 
museums. But to see them is to be convinced that they are true 
and complete records of visions: rare visions that needed to be 
revealed. This is Frances Hodgkins’ war art. They are paintings 
that are urgent, tragic comments on dereliction and wreckage. 
They are not of war subjects, but humanity at war is the 
emotional background for these rubbish heaps among the out- 
houses of a south Dorset farm. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


POST-WAR PARTIES 


S1r,—The correspondence which has been appearing in your columns 
on the above subject and on the subject of post-war Germany seem 
to be different facets of the same subject. Surely it is clear that the 
various States of the world are dividing themselves into two parties ; 
one of which believes in liberty for its own nation and for all other 
nations, great and small, and the other which is opposed to the very 
idea of liberty, for itself or anybody else. May I suggest that a similar 
division—not yet so manifest—will begin to show itself in this nation 
as soon as the war is ended? 

It has long been plain that the political parties in this country were 
not what they seemed to be. It was quite plain that there were some 
men and women in each of the three parties who ought to have been 
in one of the other two. Between the end of the last great war 
and the beginning of this I attended a meeting at which the two 
principal speakers were Lord Cecil and Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 
I listened to both with admiration and agreement. In thought and 
principle I could detect no difference whatever. I could not help 
asking myself why are these two excellent and able speakers in 
different political parties. The only plausible reply I could give to 
my own question was “one is the son of a great Conservative Prime 
Minister and the other is the daughter of a great Liberal Prime 
Minister.” It seems a pity that time and energy should be spent on 
fighting old battles over again when the world is fundamentally 
changing both internationally and nationally. When the war is over, 
as it will be some day, it will not matter much who said what on the 
questions that will then be uppermost. 

If my forecast of the dividing-line be correct, there will be members 
of all the present parties in the two new parties, It will not matter 
much what the parties’ names are. What will matter is the faith 
they hold. Those who believe in liberty in the largest sense— 
religious, political, economical, financial—will tend to come together. 
Those who do not, whatever their motives, will likewise be drawn 
together. 

Someone may object “No-one is opposed to liberty for his own 
nation.” The German peoples at present are. They desire liberty 
from foreign government, but no one can pretend that they desire 
liberty at present from their own native despotic government. Here 
the people of England differ fundamentally. They are as strongly 
opposed to a native despotic government as to a foreign one. Because 
one king tried to revive a despotic form of government they fought 
a civil war and brought him to the scaffold. When the House of 
Lords tried to exercise a milder despotism, the people deprived it of 
much of its power. It is because the English people insisted first 
on their own internal liberty that they are now the foremost 
champions of world-liberty for all. 


One could write much on this theme, but your space would not 
allow of it. I merely want to point out that the post-war alignment 
of nations and parties will not be a “ planned” one, but the inevitable 
result of what is taking place in the world today.—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. CROOK. 


issue of September roth you print two letters in 
an “Independent Liberal,” the other from a 


Sir,—In your 
opposition, one from 
“ Liberal National.” 


As a young man, a soldier who likes to believe he knows What 
he is fighting for, and a Liberal, I deplore this preoccupation with 
Liberals in the 1930s; I am concerned with Liberals in the 1940s. 
I want to see an England in which there is liberty and a reason- 
able degree of security. I see no possibility, despite the evangelicals 
of Sir Richard Acland, of reconciling the Socialist method of economic 
organisation, in which the ownership of property is vested nominally 
in “the people” but actually in the State, with political and civil 
liberty ; and it is very agreeable to me to see that independent 
thinkers like Mr. Priestley are moving to this position, while Socialists 
themselves are beginning to experience uncomfortable qualms on the 
subject. Nor do the well-intentioned Conservatives of the Eden- 
Macmillan school stand much chance against the heavy battalions 
of Big Business which dominate their Party. 


I therefore look to the Liberals, not to the old Liberal Party, for 
that is dead, but to a new Party of Liberals, who may well draw 
their fighting spirit from the old Liberals, but who face modern 
problems in their new post-war political and economic setting. I 
want to see a Liberal Party which will wage war on Nationalism 
(and Economic Imperialism of the Ottawa type), Restrictionism and 
Social Inequality, and not least, which will face the problem of 
Monopoly in all its forms. I do not believe that the Conservative 
or Labour Parties will do these things. 

Liberals will have a great opportunity to build a political machine 
to implement Liberal principles, and I shall not care whether it is 
called Independent Liberal, Liberal National, or plain Liberal.— 
Yours, &c., 

“ PRIVATE.” 
Somewhere in England. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE POST-WAR LEAGUE 


Sir,—Your informative and valuable article under the 
should prove a much-needed tonic and enheartenment 
have come to regard the League of Nations as 
nearing its end. If it could be broadcast, say by the B.B.C 
be greatly to the good. ‘ 
There are two sentences, however, at the end of the fourth 
graph which seem to me to be liable to cause a misinterpretation a 
the 8th Clause of the Atlantic Charter. True, the final goal js the 
stated to be “the abandonment of the use of force,” and that im: in 
“having war banned by the League,” as you say ‘ 
But if, as you say, “in the post-war League there must be bindin 
undertakings by the member-States to unite in effective : 
counter all aggression,” what but “force” can secure this in the 
world as we know it? And until greed and self-seeking and vauntin 
pride and lust for power have ceased to have a large place in the 
world, what but force, and even armed force, as an ultimate resource 
can assure security? Not force “as a substitute for right and justice 
but as their support ”—to quote Viscount Cecil’s article in the Sep. 
tember Headway. HERBERT C. FLoyp, 
46 Downs Court Roaa, Purley 
Certainly. Force must be used collectively, not as an instrument 
of national policy —EbD., The Spectator.]} 
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WHICH POLAND ? 


Sir,—Mr. A. J. P. Taylor’s comments on the Cambridge History of 
Poland in your issue of October roth, 1941, show his unfavourable 
opinion of Poland, and his statements are, unfortunately, not free 
from distortion of historical facts. 

In his opinion my country became “the Poland of the Poles” po 
earlier than in the twentieth century. Before that Poland was 
“wherever the Polish aristocracy owned land.” In plain words this 
signifies that it was but the twentieth century which saw the awaken. 
ing of the national consciousness of the Polish masses, a consciousness 
which hitherto was confined to the relatively small class of selfish 
country squires. 

This view is congruent with historical facts. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, when the independence of Poland was 
threatened, numerous hosts of Polish peasants, armed with scythes, 
took part in the insurrection led by Kosciuszko. Their leader, 
Bartosz Glowacki, is one of Poland’s national heroes. The Polish 
townspeople, likewise, not only took a lively part in the general re- 
vival of the national spirit in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (the names of Stanislas Staszic and Hugo Kollontaj among others 
should be mentioned in this connexion), but actively opposed the 
Russian and Prussian invasion. The figure of the simple shoemaker 


- Jan Kilinski entered for ever the nation’s pantheon. 


The Polish armed risings against the Russian and Prussian oppres- 
sors in the following century (I most emphatically challenge Mr. 
Taylor’s assertion that the “revolts” of 1830-31 and 1863 were 
actuated by a spirit of conquest on the part of the Poles) were far 
more than a movement of a dissatisfied nobility. They represented 
operations on a major scale, as is evident from their long duration 
and the mobilisation of large armed forces of the powerful Russian 
Empire needed to subdue them 

Nationalism in the present-day meaning of the word is a product 
of the nineteenth century with its roots in the French Revolution. 
Poland did not exist as a State in the nineteenth century. If she could 
have outlasted in her pre-partition frontiers she would—according 
my firm belief—form an entity as solid and uniform as England o 
France. One has to keep in mind that these States too were com- 
posed of divers heterogeneous elements which in the course of 
historical evolution were absorbed and unified, although some regional 
peculiarities continue to exist in the form of distinct languages, 
customs, traditions, &c. 

Poland in 1919-21 did not recover her former frontiers. For het 
fall in the eighteenth century she had to pay a heavy price—the loss of 
nearly one half of her area. There is no doubt that Poland could have 
extorted greater territorial concessions from Russia. The Treaty of 
Riga was the result of a compromise when we consider the favour- 
able moral and military position of Poland at that time. Beyond 
Poland’s eastern boundaries were left more than a million Poles. Mr. 
Taylor implies that this territorial arrangement was unfair to Russia, 
although practically no real Russians were living in the Polish easter 
provinces. Ukrainians and White Russians lived on both sides of the 
frontier and their lot in Poland was by no means worse than in the 
U.S.S.R. 

But if the author of the review is so eager to apply to Poland the 
strictly ethnographical principle, why does he not acknowledge that 
Poland had a right to incorporate the district of Vilna? The Polish 
population formed a clear majority in this district, whereas the Lithv 
anians did not represent more than 5 to 6 per cent. of the whole 
population. 
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the fourteenth century did not annex by force her 
tern domains which henceforward formed a part of the Polish 
yntil its collapse four centuries later. Poland was proud that 
a quisitions were due to a voluntary union of the peoples con- 
Me ed—confirmed by numerous acts of faithful allegiance to the 
Polish Commonwealth. Dr. MarIAN OsTOJA. 
- Sandfield Road, Headington. 


FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 

6x, —Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s letter makes it clear that the one 
‘tant alleged fact he doubts is that there is a general demand for 
igdividual houses and gardens for families. Oddly enough that is the 
one fact of which there is the most overwhelming evidence. It is 

sible to argue that the demand is wrong-headed, or that for in- 
dustrial or other reasons it cannot be met. It is surely not possible 
p argue that’ it is not a fact Brief list of selected proofs: Evidence 
taken by Tudor-Walters Committee at end of last war; standard 
yriversally adopted by elected authorities all over Britain for housing 
cept where space-pressure forced upward-building); colossal de- 
velopment of building-society movement; the 50 years’ consistent 
qutward trend of prosperous home-seekers to the suburbs; the Mass- 

Observation inquiries; the Birmingham Survey and other local in- 
quiries; even the ribbon-building and bungalow-rashes that Mr. 
Williams-Ellis and I equally detest. 

It is a matter of plain observation that the trend of unplanned 
city-development has recently made it more and more difficult for 
people to get houses and gardens near their work. The revival of 
fats and tenements 1s solely due to this; as is obvious from the 
reading of any local authority’s debates on its housing policy. when 
the change occurs. Some architects welcome the tendency because 
they think high buildings more interesting to design; some defenders 
of the countryside welcome it because they believe (mistakenly) that 
it is in the interests of agriculture to wall-in the urban millions as 
tightly as practicable. These are expressions of preference, quite 
understandable and even arguable, but running counter to general 
demand. I don’t pretend to impartiality on _ the _ issue. 
In my view the popular demand is an_ expression of pro- 
found biological and psychological needs, and is in the long-term 
interests of our civilisation. I frankly admit that if the fact of 
popular demand were against me or this I should be pessimistic 
about the national future. But the point is academic. Our society is 
not in fact bent on self-cancellation. I just don’t understand why, 
ina field in which everyone must agree there is room for much addi- 
tional research and assembly of facts, Mr. Williams-Ellis should pick 
out one of the best-established of all facts for question. 

F. J. OsBorn. 

16 Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Poland in 


jmportan 


A PLEA FOR REALISM 


$r—This is no time to cry “I told you so.” The magnificent de- 
monstration of self-restraint shown in this respect by the Prime 
Minister is in itself sufficient to render unpardonable the use of that 
seldom accurate and still less seldom justifiable phrase. But the time 
has come to put an end for once and all to the unceasing stream of 
soothing words that have lulled us to a security of immense falsehood. 
Now, as before, when the spring of hope gives place to the winter of 
our discontent the tone abruptly changes; and where there were 
promises there are forebodings and where day-dreams, nightmares. 
Thus it was in the time of Poland, Norway, France, Greece, Crete and 
now Russia. Two separate sources are clearly responsible for this 
evil spate of false optimism. 

First the Ministry of Information, with its sly half-sneers at enemy 
successes, at the inaccuracy of enemy supreme command announce- 
ments of military events, with its half-truths—for such is the only 
phrase to describe a statement like “it is by no means certain that 
all the encircled troops will be forced to surrender,” when the possi- 
bility of any troops whatever being encircled has been ridiculed on 
the previous day: with studied emphasis upon the almost divine 
accuracy that must be placed upon the communiqués of any friendly 
military headquarters, when what has not been said in those com- 
muniqués leaps to the blindest eye as more important than what has. 
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Secondly, the “ military correspondents” with a technique of folly 
and obtuseness all their own The German troops were reported to 
be digging themselves in in front of Smolensk. To the military 
writers this could mean nothing but the enemy’s strategic and tactical 
failure and the compelling of the enemy to winter in open, snow- 
covered trenches two hundred miles from Moscow. Hundreds of 
thousands of Russians are encircled by the enemy. Excellent, say 
the military correspondents, they will bring the Panzer divisions to the 
dust by acting as guerrillas. Sancta Simplicitas! 

Compare the news-messages printed—allowed to be printed—by 
the newspapers, together with the comments of the military corre- 
spondents, with the solemn almost sombre tone of the editorials. 
The difference is so great as to be ridiculous. The reason is only too 
Obvious. We have been misled by comfortable words for the first 
fateful years of this grim struggle, but now that its awful gravity has 
been made clear to us let us not turn away again from the vision of 
things as they are. There is no disloyalty to our fighting forces in 
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this, for the courage of our men neeas no bush. The battle is not 

lost, he would be a fool who said it was, but a knave thrice damned 

who endeavoured to obscure for us the perspective the last few weeks 

have given. The battle is not lost, but the time is short if it is to be 

won.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, FALKLAND L. Cary. 
6 Springfield Avenue, Harrogate. 


RABBITS AND MEN 


Sir,—A dig-for-victory plot on the edge of a golf-links was limed, 
planted and treated with artificials. Luxuriant heavy-green cabbages, 
sprouts and other vegetables resulted. To increase the family meat 
ration, part of this crop was fed to rabbits, who ate without relish, 
became apathetic and smelt unpleasantly. When later grass mowings 
were substituted the rabbits ate voraciously and became vigorous and 
sweet-smelling. os 

A correspondent writes: “Cabbages and sprouts grown too fast 
with nitrate and phosphate are a curious ‘wrong’ colour. If over 
of the greenstuff given to rabbits is of this sort the 
rabbits die. Permanent pasture dressed with phosphate produces a 
luxuriant field. If the phosphate goes beyond a certain point the 
field takes on an unnatural green, and is deserted by wild rabbits.” 

Salesmen use this fact as a recommendation. One told me: “ Use 
any soluble phosphate fertiliser and keep the rabbits away.” Another 
said: “Use enough nitro-chalk and you will get big greens that 
rabbits will scarcely touch; if they do, they die.” Animal instincts 
may be sound guides to food values, which are actually soil values, 
because food is nothing more than the “conveyancing agent” or 
“agent of transfer” of the soil’s qualities into the bodies of man and 
beast; land in good heart supporting bodily health, vigour and 
stamina ; poor and unbalanced soils producing ill-health and debility. 
For instance, the liking of birds for hips, haws and many other 
hedgerow fruits has led to the discovery that these contain high 
concentrations of mineral salts, vitamins, and other essential food 
elements. 


50 per cent 


T. H. SANDERSON-WELLS 
8 Neville Drive, N. 2. (Chairman Food Education Society). 


ROAD DEATHS IN WAR-TIME 


Sir,—By whatever standard the casualties of the public highways are 
viewed, the problem is an urgent one, and it is indeed unfortunate 
that the admirable report and recommendations presented by the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Prevention of Road 
Accidents have, for the most part, been shelved. 

Lord Alness, the able chairman of the Select Committee, who 
exercised such courtesy and patience with the hundreds of witnesses, 
representing all types of road users, and the authorities who deal with 
the incidence of road usage, is still actively connected with 
the road accident problem. Would it not be a reasonable thing to 
invite his Lordship to examine the recommendations of the Select 
Committee with the view to the presentation of a special war-time 
interim report on the steps which may well be taken immediately? 
A large number of the recommendations would not divert the national 
war effort to an appreciable extent, and would almost certainly create 
safer road conditions. As one of the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Select Committee I have a vivid recollection of the 
obvious anxiety of the Select Committee to have a special care for 
the more vulnerable type of road users. It is not mere coincidence 
that the more vulnerable type of road users figure largely in the 
present-day casualty list. In making this suggestion I would empha- 
sise that the proposals contained in the Select Committee’s Report 
are much too valuable to be allowed to lie in a pigeon-hole until the 
cessation of hostilities; whilst in the meantime men, women and 
children are being slaughtered and injured on our roads.—Yours 
faithfully, S. A. Davis. 

British Motor Cycle Association, 

9 Southampton Place, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


ON INVADING 


Sir,—The possibility of invasion, by.either side, causes :. controversy 
between Invasioneers and Non-Invasioneers as acute as that between 
the Easterners and the Westerners in‘ the last war. Invading across a 
land frontier is comparatively easy, but invading across even a few 
miles of sea is difficult, and is easy for defenders to defeat This 
applies to both sides. Neither England nor Germany is likely to 
invade the other because the side that invades would probably lose 
the war in consequence. 

Even if the invader commands the intervening sea, the numbers of 
invaders that can be landed, and be thereafter kept supplied across 
the sea, must be small compared with the numbers of defenders wait- 
ing in their own country to receive the invaders, Jet alone the numbers 
of defenders who can subsequently be brought up to overwhelm the 
invaders. Even if the landing were unopposed, the subsequent diffi- 


culties of the invaders whether in England or anywhere in German- 
occupied Europe, would probably be insurmountable. 

If we invaded Europe, our command of the sea might enable us to 
get a remnant of our beaten forces back to England, as we did from 
Dunkirk and Greece; but, if Germany invaded us, no German invader 
would return to Germany until after the war. 


To that extent a Ger- 
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man invasion of us would do them more harm than our invasion of 
them would do us. Burt there is nothing but harm for overseas 
invaders in either case. 

We ought not to risk certain deteat by the German hordes by in- 
vading Europe with the comparatively few soldiers we could send 
there. Invading Europe would withdraw many of our few precious ships 
from our vital Atlantic food ferry. Continentalism for us is all wrong 
from beginning to end We must keer out of Europe and win the 
war by our Sea Powe: which destroys armies indirectly in one way 
or another, as by causing them to fight to exhaustion for supplies 
denied them by our sea-siege, commonly called blockade 

The 4,000,000 soldiers now collected in England can only be for 
the invasion of Europe. Defeating a German invasion of England 
would not need such huge numbers. Most of these men would be 
better employed in strengthening our Sea Power, such as in ship- 
building and coal-mining and trading and exporting and farming. 
Instead of ruining ourselves unnecessarily in pursuing - false Conti- 
nentalist strategy, we ought to get back as near as possible to normal. 
We could then outlast Germany, and continue the war, if necessary, 
for years almost without feeling it, until the dearth produced in 
Europe by our blockade exhausts Germany to the point of surrender 
on our terms. That is the true strategy of a sea Power.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. 


QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sir,—In your “ Country Life” column of September 26th Mr. Bates 
supports the view that a Commission should examine the claims put 
forward by the above. This was done many years ago in the case 
of quack remedies by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which in 1914 issued a report, from which I quote: “For all 
practical purposes British law is powerless to prevent any person 
from procuring any drug, or making any mixture, whether potent 
or without any therapeutical activity whatever (as long as it does not 
contain a scheduled poison), advertising it in any decent terms as a 
cure for any disease or ailment, recommending it by bogus testi- 
monials and the invented opinions and facsimile signatures of fictitious 
physicians, and selling it under any name he chooses, on the pay- 
ment of a small stamp duty, for any price he can persuade a credulous 
public to pay.” The report concluded: “ That this is an intolerable 
state of things and that new legislation to deal with it, rather than 
merely the amendment of existing laws, is urgently needed in the 
public interest.” 

The same conditions hold today, except that the stamp duty has 
been abolished and advertisers must not claim cures for cancer, 
diabetes, consumption and V.D. The new Pharmacy Act only tinkers 
with the subject, and will probably improve the position of patent 
medicine manufacturers at the expense of the chemists. Those 
interested should read a 1938 pamphlet, Patent Medicines, by the late 
Professor A. J. Clark, which is a devastating exposure of the vast 
sums spent in quack remedies (£20,000,000 a year), of the enormous 
profits earned, of the unscrupulous methods employed, and of the 
disastrous consequences of this traffic.—I am, Sir, N. I. SPRIGGS. 

156 London Road, Leicester. 


“IRAN AND PERSIA” 


S1r,—Excuse me please, but by not printing my letter on the vexed 
question of whether the term Iran or Persia should be used, you are 
displaying both ignorance and prejudice of a very bad kind. Why 
display such a profound contempt for Truth? You only make your- 
self and the paper you edit ridiculous by doing so. I have already 
pointed out to you that the term Persia, derived from the classical 
Persis, which at one time signified only the province of Parsa, now 
Fars, is never used by the Iranis or by the inhabitants of neighbour- 
ing countries. The people of this country are Jranis and their 
country Iran. The word Persia is utterly foreign to them and they 
could not even pronounce it correctly. This word is only employed 
by foreigners. I notice that The Times newspaper has not yet dis- 
played the prejudice and ignorance which you are showing. You 
can ignore history, you can ignore the opinions of people who should 
know, you can ignore the wishes of the people of Iran, but not even 
The Spectator will succeed in foisting a word on to them that is 
utterly meaningless to them and never appears in any of their 
ancient sacred writings. Iran means something to these people; 
Persia means nothing to them. But please carry on, Sir, with the 
good work of keeping the English public in ignorance and darkness.— 
Thanking you, I am, Sir, yours, &c., F. R. HAyEs. 

5 Durand Gardens, S.W. 9. 

[We shall—in company 


Spectator.] 
NANSEN ON RUSSIA 


S1r,—You may be interested in this quotation from Russia and Peace 
by Fridtjof Nansen (George Allen and Unwin, 1923): 

It appears probable to me that not only will Russia some day, 
and at a date not far distant, save Europe in things material, but 
that the sorely needed spiritual renewal will also come from 
there. 

—Yours optimistically, 
Churchgates, Blockley, Glos. 


with the Prime Minister—Epb., The 


G. D. Turner. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Irish Country Life 


It is not often that Irish country life comes into the Picture: 
reading through Such As I Have, by Barney Heron (Murray ~~ 
which is another of those autobiographies about a greenhorn ‘ "hay 
a farm, but this time an Irish farm, I am struck by the fact that 
Irish agriculture has much the same problems as our own I 
struck by the following passage: “Contagious abortion Costs ire 
land and the British Isles millions of pounds every year, and yet i 
is left to private enterprise, and patent medicines to combat jt It 
is not a notifiable disease ; if one of your cows ‘slips calf’ you do 
not have to report the occurrence to the police. The cow is q 
potential carrier of the disease for the rest of her life. Actually jt js 
illegal for a cow to be exposed for sale in an open market Within 
two months after it has aborted; but I've never heard of the hy 
being enforced, and I never knew a farmer who paid any heed to it 

. Contagious abortion is a contributory cause of dear milk, and 
the milk from an infectea cow is the cause of Undulant Fever jg 
human beings.” This is just one piece of sound comment from a 
book that is meant to be more entertaining than educational, | 
quote it not only to show how easily we tolerate a dangerous large. 
scale scandal; but also as fair warning to those who, faced with 
milk shortage, are toying with the idea of keeping a cow. Let them 
take advice from Mr. Heron, and keep as far removed as possible from 
what he calls “the dairy farmers’ nightmare.” 





Children’s Gardens 


Looking back over the summer, I find that ene of the pleasantey 
things in it has been the children’s garden. Children who watd 
when you are not looking, acquire an amazing early aptitude for 
hardling seeds and soil, and the child who sees gardening-jobs being 
done at an early age will never grow up into a bad gardener. In some 
way the efforts of children are nearly always mysteriously blessed 
The radishes you yourself put in are wrecked by fiea; but your small 
son, aged four, raises superiative radishes on a gravel path. You 
peas are devoured by jays; but your small daughters raid the 
kitchen, get a handful of dried peas from a packet and raise a 
luscious crop. You throw away your diseased tomato-plants, only 
to find that the children retrieve them, coddle them and finally 
nurse them into fruiting earlier than your own. Your boxes of w- 
wanted seedlings are saved and, tenderly pricked out, blossom witha 
profusion that makes you slightly jealous. The child that has no 
garden is missing a precious part of its education. And in the 
child’s apparently lucky success with seeds and seedlings there is, 
of course, a lesson for the grown-up. A child is light on the earth; 
its fingers are delicate. Green fingers are, in fact, either gentle o 
small. 


Hogarth Hoppers 

This year hops were rather light in weight; bnt never in the whok 
curious history of hop-picking was picking done so fast. Picker 
even grumbled that there were more pickers than hops. Wherever you 
went there was the same answer: “Gone hopping” Mrs. Soandso 
could no longer do the cleaning; Mr. Soandso could not longer mow 
the lawn; the young Soandso’s were no longer in mischief. At the 
greengrocer’s there was no trade—*“ All the customers,” said the assis- 
tant, “have gone hopping.” At a teashop there was 2 notice in th 
window ; “Closed for the hop-season.” But the most amazing 
sight, as always, was the country pub on Saturday night. Ther 
are pubs which bar hop-pickers. But anyone who wishes to see th 
English inn at its strangest—hot, uncomfortable, crowded as a cup 
final—might do worse than choose a Kentish pub that admits th 
Saturday night hop-pickers’ free-for-all. Everybody is there from 
dusty old dears out of Belcher drawings down to high-heeled, high 
lipsticked girls and little children. The dimmed lights of the black 
out take away the gaiety of pre-war days. Instead you get the impre 
sion of a twentieth-century Hogarth. Only now the sound-effecs 
are added. The siren wails, over the black countryside; ack-ad 
thumps up in the far distance ; a Canadian soldier begins to sing: 
song with seventy-two verses; the Home Guard clank awkwardly 
in and out for a spell of duty; and a beery voice from the Mit 
End Road tells under the glow of oil-lamps the old, old story @ 
a bomb. 





In the Garden 

Several spring crops can be sown in late October or early Novem 
ber, and are worth the gamble. Try early peas, for example, choosing 
a variety like Pilot, and sowing rather more thickly than in spring 
Try sweet peas in the same way, and, of course, broad beans. Al 
will be earlier, hardier and more vigorous than spring-sown Crops 
and will not suffer except in very severe winters. The quality @ 
sweet peas from an autumn sowing is often astonishing. Hardy 
annuals too may be sown again fairly thickly, and again with a fat 
chance of early and vigorous results. Take rose-cuttings—eighteer 
inch shoots or half-ripe growth—heeling them in in batches 
Ramblers, wichuraianas and. hybrid perpetuals will strike well. As 
if you are planting new roses, try a dozen species. H. E. Bares. 
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SOVIET ECONOMY AND 
THE WAR 


By Maurice Dobb 
A concise factual record of Soviet economic 
developments, with special reference to their 
bearings on the Soviet war potential to-day. 
Cr. 8vo. 33. net. 


By Frank Pick 
An eloquent and deeply thought exposition of 
the political, ethical and economic foundations 
of any post-war society, and above all a call 
for spiritual rebirth. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ORDER 


Edited by Francis Williams 
Two new pamphlets just published. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND PEACE 
By Balbus 
END SOCIAL INEQUALITY 
By Barbara Wootton 


Cr. 8vo. 


THUS SPAKE GERMANY 
Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter 


Foreword by Lord Vansittart 


ls. net each. 


“The editors have surveyed German political 
thought during the past 150 years, with results 
little short of terrific. Obviously the book must 
be read. It is an indispensable text-book for 
a searching examination by evidence, present 
and future.”—Times Lit. Supp. 

2nd Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





COMING SHORTLY 


IT PASSED TOO QUICKLY 


An Autobiography 
By Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, K.C.B. 


The Rector of St. Andrews, man of action, 
sportsman, scientist, presents a lively record of 
early days in the Indian Medical Service, war in 
France, Mesopotamia and Palestine, and work 
in the R.A.F., and as Secretary of the Industrial 
Health Research Board of the Medical Research 


Council. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


RAMBLER’S GUIDE TO 
WILD FLOWERS 
By W. Perey Jones, F.R.HLS. 
By an entirely new method the author has 
constructed a key so simple that anyone can, 
in a few moments, identify any wild flower 


likely to be found in this country. 
Illustrated. Pocket size. 5s. net. 


EIGHT OXFORD POETS 


Edited by Michael Meyers and Sidney Keyes 


A representative selection of the work of a new 
group of poets that has taken shape at Oxford 


during the last year or two. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Ready to-day 
THE HEATHEN ARE WRONG 


BY EUGENE BAGGER 
12s. 6d. net. 
Christopher Hollis 


“This is much the best account of the collapse of France 
that I have read, because it is much more than an account 
of the collapse . . . of wholly a different quality. A good 
book indeed.” 


Ludwig Lewisohn 


Profoundly fascinating, suggestive, eloquent. . . . It 
reveals, as no other book does, the profound disorder of 
modernity.” 


“ 


WHO ARE THE AMERICANS ? 
BY MAJOR WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY 
The Times 


“A brilliant sketch well planned and well executed.” 


First Cheap Edition - - 2s. 6d. net. 


Just published 
17th Thousand 


me yy, 17 
SO FEW 
The immortal record of the Royal Air Force. 
BY DAVID MASTERS 


Fully illustrated - . ° ° 
The Times 


“A veritable kaleidoscope of gallantry, endurance and 
self-sacrifice . . . One has no sooner admired the bravery 
of one man than he presents another picture of equal 
brilliance.” 

The Lord Croft 


Under-Secretary of State for War 


“T hope that this great story of continuous valour and 


sacrifice will have the widest possible circulation.” 


Birmingham Post 


“. . . of scores of deeds the public has known little or | 


nothing; the air put into print here. Mr. Masters justifies 
his sub-title.”’ 


Belfast Telegraph 
“ More thrilling than any work of fiction.” 


ALLANAYR 
BY FRANK BAKER 
Author of “ Miss Hargreaves” 
9s. net. 
Marjery Allingham 
* Sincerity and unmistakable truth.” 
Harold Brighouse 
“ Strength, tenderness and imagination ... 
Western Mail 
“ An exquisite sensibility and a sensitive awareness.” 


a virile book.” 


10th Thousand 
THE V PLAN 


BY GRAHAM SETON 
9s. net. 
Bold and exciting.” 


Pa 


Nottingham Guardian : 
Birmingham Post : “ Original and thrilling.” 
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6s. net. | 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Spirit of Norway 


Norway Revolts Against the Nazis. By J. Worm-Miiller. (Drum- 

mond. §3.) 
Norway and the War. 

versity Press. 4d.) 
Norway and the War. 

tute of International Affairs. 
Dr. WorM-MULLER, who was in Norway throughout the two 
months’ campaign of 1940 and the six or seven more decisive 
months which followed, makes significant mention of a German 
administrator, who solemnly issued his fiat “for the big fisheries 
to start at once.” For the type of official who is ignorant of the 
seasonal influences that determine fisheries is not very likely to 
appreciate the rather less obvious laws of psychology, upon which 
the judicious treatment of a conquered but unhumbled people must 
depend. In the summer of 1940 the Germans appeared to have 
the game in their hands—Narvik and the North, slender founda- 
tion of how many hopes, had been unceremoniously abandoned ; 
the Government which took the momentous decision of April 9th 
was commencing its London exile, its reasons for withdrawal im- 
perfectly appreciated ; the fall of France had removed an ally 
whose military reputation had very recently stood higher in Norway 
than that of Britain ; and—most important—a psychological basis 
for agreement existed in the fact that General Ruge’s forces had 
surrendered to overwhelming odds (especially in matériel) after a 
gallant struggle involving comparatively small losses in the field. 
Thus the cohesive power of blood spilt by allies in a common 
cause could not be expected to count for very much in Oslo that 
June, and people there were in fact saying, “What can we do? 
We must come to an arrangement, we must have things working 
again.” 

Yet the central chapter of this book is called “ Norway finds 
herself,” and could equally well be given the converse title 
“ Norway not found by Germany.” For three months the issue 
hung in the balance—from June 13th, when the Germans first 
presented their demands for the dethronement of the Royal House 
and the establishment of a State Council, which was to preserve 
the facade of self-government, as it exercised a limited authority 
in internal affairs under quasi-parliamentary auspices, to Sep- 
tember 25th, when Terboven gave up the attempt to base any 
new régime on the will of the people and created the present 
puppet Ministry for the Protectorate, based on 2 per cent. of 
Norwegian votes—and 98 per cent. of German guns. Norway 
Revolts Against the Nazis, which covers the varying phases of 
these negotiations and prints the four main documents in full, is 
likely to retain its value longer than most such war-books, for it 
gives the account of a trained historian who was both eye-witness 
of, and to some extent participant in, the confused and intricate 
series of events that he describes. With characteristic generosity 
Dr. Worm-Miiller emphasises the influence of the R.A.F. upon 
the dénouement of the story: “The battle which is now going 
on in the air over Britain is the Battle of the Marne,” was the 
significant message that came from Norway’s foremost military 
adviser to the civilians as they debated, and helped to render 
futile the efforts of the Germans, who even banned the term 
“world-war” from the Norwegian Press as though they could 
distract attention from all that happened beyond the skerries. 
And yet it is only necessary to glance at the account of the 
Liberal Party meeting, at which the author and everyone of his 
party colleagues in the Storting recorded their votes against the 
second German offer (September roth), to realise that the roots 
of Norwegian resistance were independent of outside events. 
“We have to‘follow the star of our youth and accept all the 
sufferings and sacrifices which are bound to come our way,” 
says one of the Stortingsmen. The Reichcommissar’s negotia- 
tions were, indeed, marked throughout by secrecy, duplicity, 
autocracy, uncertainty and hurry—all of them qualities pro- 
foundly alien to the Norwegian character. But “the star of our 
youth’ means more than that to the politically-minded Nor- 
wegian: whether Liberal or not in the party sense, his tradition 
is of an uncompromising love of liberty, such as Mill himself 
might sometimes have been tempted to call doctrinaire. 





By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. (Oxford Uni- 
Edited by Monica Curtis for the Royal Insti- 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


That is where Norway and the War—only one-fifth of which 
is about the war—so invaluably fills in the background. From a 
lifetime’s study, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy contrives to distil much 
wisdom into a little space ; even so, it might well have proved an 
impossible task to describe a nation in a couple of dozen pages 
had there not been a leitmotif to hand in this national passion for 
individual liberty. Geography began it—and still makes Norway 
(in spite of modern transport) a land of contentious local govern- 
ment bodies zealously appraised and chastised by a multifarious 
local Press. History continued the process, centuries of Danish 
rule rendering the Norwegians “a turbulent, rebellious and 
bloodthirsty people,” much given to the seafaring life, where the 
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officious Danish amtmand could not get at them. Eo 
finally settled the matter: for while other nations enOMmicg 
under the discipline of the factory and the wediae 
dominant type in Norway continued until within liaieis ne the 
to be that of the Bonde with his almost inalienable famit haa 
and his much-vaunted independence: “ Frederick mar ol 
in Denmark, but I am King in Bjerkreim.” As for the cone; 
tional aspect, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy feels justified in climes an 
“* Government of the people, by the people, for the peo oo 
not been practised so long, so thoroughly and so contigs Ae 
any other part of Europe.” ; —- 
Thus the Norwegians in September, 1940, like that Germ 

whom they owed so much at another crisis in human hist 4 
“could do no other.” What that great refusal has cost th ys 
the succeeding twelve months is a matter of common hneatehce 
Dr Worm-Miiller states, for instance, that by the New Ye. 
between 9,000 and 10,000 Gestapo personnel were employed in 
Norway. But his stories of the period immediately precedin his 
own departure from Norway, though highly interesting, are a : 
shadowed as a sober measure of events by the beautifully ra 
shalled evidence of the Chatham House collection of documents 
This leads us by gentle stages—there are some seventy document 
in all—from the irony of a “ Declaration between Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden for the purpose of estab. 
lishing similar rules of neutrality” (May, 1938), through the 
various neutrality-crises, the invasion, and the occupation, ag 
far as the Pastoral Letter ordered to be read in the churches of 
Norway on February 16th, 1941 (but banned by the lay autho. 
rities—a point that Miss Curtis might well have mentioned) in 
which the Lutheran Bishops, men who for centuries have tradi. 
tionally washed their hands of “the things that are Caesar's,” 
solemnly protest “that the administration of justice in its basic 
features is in process of dissolution. . . . There is now a ferment 
in the conscience of our congregations.” In other words, the 
continuity of Norwegian methods of government, based on the 
national temperament, is utterly broken. Small wonder, then, 
that, whatever the material odds at the moment, the “ Long 
Man ” (as a haughty German censor calls King Haakon) and his 
advisers now find themselves so securely in possession of the 
psychological field. T. K. Derry, 


Facts About Russia 


Our Ally Russia: The Truth! By Jennie Lee. (W. H. Allen. 6d) 
U.S.S.R. The Strength of Our Ally. (Lawrence and Wishart, 
Is. 6d.) 


Tue former M.P. for North Lanark, Miss Jennie Lee, has 
written in this unpretentious pamphlet one of the best books 
on Russia for the ordinary person that has yet been published 
in English. In a brief introduction she says: “ This booklet 
is not written for fanatics, either pro-Russian or anti-Russian,” 
and throughout she displays the scientific spirit of an honest 
observer, who is passionately concerned to know facts first, and 
to draw conclusions afterwards. In a preliminary chapter she 
describes what conditions were when she first saw Leningrad 
eleven years ago. As the daughter of a working miner she had 
then certain social advantages in Russia. She frankly admits 
this inverted privilege and snobism, and one of the first experi- 
ences she records is her meeting with a Russian, the son of 
a gentleman who had owned a big estate before the Revolution. 
He had accepted the new order, and was an ambitious young 
man, anxious to get on in it, but complained*that because of his 
unfortunate ancestry there was no place for him at Moscow 
University. “ But,” adds Miss Lee, “that was Russia eleven years 
ago! Much has changed since then. This fetish of proletarian 
ancestry, for instance, is no longer considered so necessary.” 
What is still necessary, she admits, is “to conform to orthodox 
political views.” 

The Russians have a new social gospel to which they have 
committed themselves. It is only logical that they should insist 
on carrying out their programme rigorously, and learning by 
experience what works and what does not work. When one 
starts building there is no place for unbelievers who think build- 
ing futile; but there must soon be room for critics who say 
“try this rather than that, you will find it better,” and Miss 
Lee convinces one that Russia was also advancing in this direction 
and had already reached a point in her development when what 
she herself describes as “the cult of the working man,” had 
lost its original narrowness of conception. What is most éx- 
cellent in Miss Lee’s book is her frank first-hand account of 
exactly how the people in such parts of Russia as she visited 
and from the beginning she abandoned the official tour) carry 
on their daily lives. In her chapters on “ Homes ot the People,” 
“ Religion,” “ Education,” &c., she does not describe in glowing 
language the ideals and the doctrines with which most writers 
on Russia awaken incredulity in the sensible reader, but puts 
down exactly what she has seen, and admits the many glaring 
deficiencies. The result is that we finish this booklet with 4 
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feeling of pride and exhilaration in the many real achievements 
of our ally. 

U.S.S.R. contains more than forty pages of statistical material 
about Russia, with thirty-one designs in pictorial form by David 
Ellison. The sources of its figures are the Statistical Year-Book 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1940, the American 
Review on the Soviet Union, and various official Russian docu- 
ments. It is a useful compilation. W. J. TURNER. 


Poly-Olbion 


Michael Drayton and His Circle. By Bernard H. Newdigate- 
(Shakespeare Head Press. 158.) 

Mr. NEwpiGATE has given us a most careful study of Drayton 
and his background. It is marked throughout by an accurate and 
minute scholarship. This volume was originally conceived as a 
part of the fifth volume of the definitive edition of Drayton’s 
Works prepared by the late Professor Hebel and carried to its 
conclusion by Mr. Newdigate and Mrs. Tillotson. It loses some- 
thing in this separate publication, for the reader will wish con- 
stantly to refer to the collected Drayton. The first chapter 
contains an excellent account of his birthplace and the family 
setting, the wealthy Midland stock of the Draytons of Atherstone 
and Tamworth, butchers and tanners. His antiquarian bent and 
his mild and prolix integrity seem early to have settled him into 
his path. It led him to the quiet corner-seats of patronage. He 
had a rectitude which could not curb his tedium. 

The author rightly insists upon the poet’s reading in the old 
chronicles, Gildas, Bede, Giraldus Cambrensis, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Hoveden and Higden and Polydore Vergil. ‘The slow- 
winding length of Poly-Olbion bears witness to his tenacious 
memory. In regard to the classical authors, Mr. Newdigate 
perhaps over-emphasises the actual extent of Drayton’s learning. 
The appropriate quotations could pass to him through many 
hands. To the Gooderes of Polesworth, with whom he lived for 
so long, his talent and his devotion must have proved most 
welcome. His letters to Lady Rainsford breathe a sheltered and 
domestic eulogy. One can see how he would be appreciated by 
the women, by Lady Bedford or Lady Dorstt. He was eminently 
safe and decorous and it is clear that few poets have been less 
fatigued by pomposity. The detail (in regard to his armorial 
bearings) is illuminating. He was very happy with them, and he 


was not the man to offend any prejudice of those who had thus 
become his peers. 

Mr. Newdigate quotes from Fuller a passage in the Worthies 
“ Michael Drayton... 


which seems revealing. was a pious 
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Poet, his conscience having always the command of 
very temperate in his life, slow of speech, and inoffensive j, 

company.” These qualities would make him a niost acce table 

adjunct to the household of Sir Walter Aston or Sir John Bee ¢ 

mont, but they also serve to explain why he was ill at ease Fa 

Ben Jonson's coarse and tempestuous world. In his tenth cha he 

the author deals with this point quite admirably. “ We can he 

writes, “ be more nearly sure that Jonson was saying what he fet 

when in 1619 he told Drummond of Hawthornden that * Drayton 

feared him, and he esteemed not of him.’” The suggestion ‘that 

Ben Jonson was, perhaps, the “ Jocund Throstle ° of Drayton’; 

Owle carries conviction. ‘Fhe consideration of Drayton’s contacts 
with Shakespeare is also marked by the same scholarly car 

Mr. Newdigate guards himself against attaching any importance 
to the tentative suggestion that the Sonnets might be addressed 
to Walter Aston, a thesis which seems to possess a certain intrinsic 
improbability. 

His failure to please King James I was clearly an important 
element in the development of Drayton’s outlook A certain 
lack of imagination and the easy jealousy, which went with his 
dependent status, become apparent. Neither his simplicities no, 
his interminable sylvan imagery were likely to have been accept. 
able to the King with his curious strained erudition and equivocal 
tastes. Another point is made by Mr. Newdigate. “ Lady Bed. 
ford’s influence,” he writes, “ was now great, and, as we have 
seen, she was at the centre of a brilliant literary circle. We may 
perhaps associate Drayton’s sense of neglect and rebuff with the 
withdrawal of her patronage from himself or with her extension 
of it to the sprightlier set of men like Florio, Edward Herbert, 
Donne and Jonson, whose spirit and outlook were far removed 
from his.” 

It is also suggested that Drayton’s outspoken hostility to the 
leading Ministers is likely to have been a reason for his failure 
with his sovereign. This hostility may, however, have been an 
effect rather than a cause of his inability to make headway in the 
royal circle. Mr. Newdigate has done much to elucidate the 
allusions in The Owle, which are sometimes so obvious and often 
so recondite. One might hazard the opinion that throughout this 
poem, with its many objects of attack, there is nothing hinted 
that would wound the gentlemen of Warwickshire. It is not they 
who are the unscrupulous and rapacious landlords. Rather it 
was in honour of the rich squires of his own countryside that 
Drayton settled to the Poly-Olbion a chorographical, historical 
and geographical account.of England. Nothing in Mr. Newdi- 
gate’s study is better than the chapter devoted to this work in 
which he examines the evidence that it affords of its author’s life 
and knowledge. The appeal of Michael Drayton and his Circle 
is necessarily specialised, but all who are interested in this subject 
will appreciate that the available data have been gathered and 
sifted with the greatest care. Davip MATHEW. 


Sea-Change 
The Dry Salvages. T. S: Eliot. 
Mr. Ettor has never ceased to bring more and more experience 
within the confines of his poetry. In the present poem the quiet, 
almost conversational, key in which long passages are written 
leads the reader from the mundane to the sublime, scarcely aware 
of a point at which the boundary is crossed—perhaps because 
there is no such boundary for Mr. Eliot’s genius. 

The Dry Salvages has that beauty that is the crown, not the 
foundation, of art.. It was well said by Roger Fry that the fina 
results of mastery cannot be attained without first going through 
the preliminary stages. The beauty, one might say the youth, 
of the madonna, is in inverse proportion to the experience, the 
age even, of the hand that creates. Here is such beauty: 

“ Also pray for those who were in ships, and 

Ended their voyage on the sand, in the sea’s lips 

Or in the dark throat that will not reject them 

Or wherever cannot reach them the sound of the sea bell’s 

Perpetual angelus.” 
Remark the internal rhymes, the cross-rhythms, the varied 
sibilants, as subtle and as perfect as the crossing of the wave 
currents, and the sound of the washed sand. Here Mr. Eliot has 
written, as Courbet painted, “comme le bon Dieu.” 

This poem has its themes and orchestration like a symphony. 
In the five quoted lines, which are the climax of the poem, the 
two themes of incarnation (the virgin) and “time not our time,” 
symbolised by the Bell, are fused in the phrase “ perpetual 
angelus.” ‘These are the two main themes that recur, implicitly 
and explicitly, throughout the poem. The Mary theme & 
announced quietly—“ the salt is on the briar rose, the fog is on the 
fir-tree.” i.e., ros marinus (rosemary)—is accompanied by tht 
bell theme, on a deep, dull note, “the heaving groaner.” Then 

“the tolling bell 

Measures time not our time, rung by the unhurried 

Ground swell” 
for the “anxious worried women.” (One recalls the Lady @ 
Silences, “calm and distressed” of Ash-Wednesday.) The note 
of the bell rises in the “ clamour of the bell of the last annunci 
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The uses of antiseptics become infinitely more 
urgent and extensive in wartime than in peace. It 
is natural, therefore, that the search for the best form 
of antiseptic should be intensified. — 

It is indeed notable, as a result of such research, 
that the highest authorities have turned to sodium 
hypochlorite—to Milton. 

When the problem of shelter health arose, the 
value of Milton’s pioneer work on air sterilisation was 
confirmed by Lord Horder’s Committee, which 
recommended spraying with sodium hypochlorite 
because of its “ intrinsic merit.” 

Again, water undertakings, large and small, con- 
cerned with the problem of contamination, have 
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recommended sodium hypochlorite. mentioning Milton 
by name. 

Recent medical literature records the remarkable 
results obtained in the treatment of burns and wounds 
by a new method of applying solutions of Milton. 

The special properties of sodium hypochlorite 
have long been known. It is in the electrolytic form 
called Milton that the only generally available sodium 
hypochlorite is to be found. 

The Pease Laboratories, in a full investigation, 
found the electrolytic hypochlorite “ Milton” to be 
“of unusual value” compared with other hypo- 
chlorites examined. 

The qualities of Milton are these :—That it 
disintegrates and removes pus and dead tissue while 
leaving the living tissues undamaged for Nature’s 
own healing powers ; that it kills the invading germs 
quickly and certainly, while protecting against new 
infection ; that after these two proteolytic and germi- 
cidal functions are complete, it leaves only a harmless 
residue of salt and water. 

It is these qualities which have so often caused 
Milton to be “ mentioned in despatches” from the 
national front against infection. They are of equal 
significance to each private individual. 

For personal hygiene, for protection against winter 
colds, influenza, sore throats, for cuts, minor burns 
and wounds—have Milton always ready at hand. 
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MUN II 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


When, at dusk, you draw the curtains, will you give 
us at ““ MOORFIELDS ”’ an occasional thought, for we 
too are preparing for the night? 


Send us a gift, if you can, to help lighten our 
financial load. 


Somehow we must raise about 


£50,000 this year 
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Ondeckscleared for sterner action than 
tennis, he still wears ‘ Viyella’ shirts. 
He finds his Service shirts as comfort- 
able in strenuous circumstances as 
his ‘ Viyella’ Sportshirts were on 
more peaceful seas—smart and 
cheerfully themselves in spite of 
the hardest wear. ‘ Viyella’ 
White Service Shirts, (without 
collars) 17/9; ‘Viyella’ Service 
Socks, black and white 4/1; 
*Viyella’ Service Ties, 3/-. 
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hosiers and outfitters 
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tion,” and the Rose-Mary image recurs more nobly as “a Royal 
Rose or a lavender spray” pressed between the pages of time. 
The superb full close of the “ perpetual angelus ” sounds the bell 
how clearly and harmoniously, after “the groaner,” the clamour 
and the tolling. 
_ A quiet last movement looks back on the subjects of time and 
incarnation, now united in the Angelus image. 
“Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 
That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts.” 
The bell now sounds inside, not from outside, human life. 
These are merely clues for the reading of a poem that is not 
merely living, but life-giving. 
“We had the experience, but missed the meaning, 
And approach to the meaning restores the experience 


In a different form.” 
KATHLEEN RAINE. 


‘* By delight we ail quote’’ 
The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. (Oxford University Press. 
258.) 

THE O.U.P. series of reference-books is justly famous: the latest 
comer, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, is a welcome 
addition to the list. The scope of this dictionary is wide: the 
password to inclusion, say the compilers, is popularity, not merit. 
First come the authors writing in English, arranged alphabetically 
by author’s name, followed by quotations from the Prayer Book 
and the Bible. Next comes miscellaneous English literature, 
with sections devoted to anonymous writings, ballads, nursery 
rhymes and Punch. These are followed by quotations from 
Latin, Greek and other foreign languages. Here are to be found 
“such things as have become part of the speech and writings of 
English-speaking peoples,” either in the original or in translation. 
A few pages of addenda follow, and the whole i: efficiently 
rounded off by the mighty index, or rather indices, as each 
language has one of its own. The compilers’ claim that familiarity 
has been the password to inclusion is perhaps best illustrated by 
reference to the anonymous section. Here is to be found the 
influence of this age of advertising, which is represented by no 
fewer than fourteen entries. The selection from Punch may 
arouse comment: certainly the members of the “ Punch-is-not 
what-it-was ” school of thought will be gloomily triumphant when 
they note that the latest quotation is dated 1904. 

Omissions surprising to some people are no doubt inevitable in 
a compilation of this kind. Nevertheless it comes as a slight shock 
to find that the only saying of Winston Churchill’s to gain inclu- 
sion in this 1941 dictionary is a phrase from a speech delivered 
in 1906. Was it not Stanley Baldwin who declared a few years 
ago that this country’s frontier was on the Rhine? The baffled 
seeker turns in hope to the Addenda, which keeps silent. One 
small improvement should be made in a later edition. It is the 
compilers’ practice to give an author’s dates, either exactly or as 
near as they are known. Sometimes, however, there is an 
irritating silence or the vague comment “contemp.” Anita Loos 
and Baroness Orczy are “contemp,”—so is that redoubtable 
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couple W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman. “ Contemp,” js 

therefore, a polite label attached to women only out of g mi 
placed courtesy. No clue at all is given to the date of W. Upr 4 
author of “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” or, indeed, to _ 
other authors of popular songs. This may be only a small valen 
but this Press has by a long tradition trained readers of jts bogs, 
to expect accuracy in detail. Mr. Bernard Darwin contributes 
pleasantly erudite preface to this dictionary, which is indeed 4 
book for the many. Professional users will welcome its Orderly 
arrangement: casual readers will spend happy hours dipping int 
it. And if anyone is indignant over omissions, let him write to 
the publishers. BARBARA Watsoy, 

Fiction 

To Sing With the Angels. By Maurice Hindus, 
Sophia. By St. John Ervine. (Macmillan. 8s. 6 
Conquer. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 6s, 
Mr. JAN MASARYK, writing in praise of To Sing With the Angels 
says of it among other things that “it is an honest voice of 
warning to all freedom-loving mankind.” One can but agre 
with warmth—and “honest” is here a vigorously operative word 
For this new book of Mr. Hindus’s rings throughout with ap 
honesty which is unusually uplifting. This author has a Jif. 
long and loving knowledge of the peoples of Central and Eastem 


aS ollins, 98. 6d) 





. Europe, as all his novels testify ; but for all the contemporary 


interest of his work he has never seemed to this reviewer to he 
a good novelist, for he exacts no pains of himself in character. 
drawing, and he never seeks expression beyond the obvioys 
phrase. Neither does he struggle to decide between the essentiak 
of his theme and all that too-much which novelists must be pre. 
pared to throw away. But here in To Sing With the Angels the 
many merits of love and knowledge, heated to an especial degre 
of sympathy and helped by our natural responsiveness to the 
vivid tragedy of the Czechs, combine to give us a story which alj 
must read with gratitude and grief—and hope. 

It is a noble story. It is set in Czechoslovakia :n 1938-39; its 
events take place in a village of Moravia, and move occasionally 
to Prague. It tells what the Nazis did to decency and pride and 
happiness and honour, and how they did it; but it shows, with 
out theatre or hysteria of any kind, how enormously useless is 
brutality, even to further its own ends ; it shows, from beginning 
to end, the human heart unconquered, and truth still ready for 
anything, still undeniable. It is a very’ hopeful book ; also, for 
all its faith in goodness and courage, it does not blink the rages 
and vengeances which decent men will take against irrational 
outrage. It is “an honest voice.” 

Its main personal story is of an intelligent village girl, the 
daughter of the mayor, who is about to take up the study of law 
in Prague and who is in love with a boy she has known all her 
life, who at the opening of the novel returns from a tuberculosis 
cure in Karlsbad. In the course of his cure a German doctor 
has converted him to Nazism; he has met the Fuhrer, and is 
impassioned by the ideology of the German Reich. This 
naturally establishes great conflict between him, Annichka and 
Annichka’s people, and he cannot persuade her to marry him, 
deeply though they are attracted. Eventually, when he is estab- 
lished as Gestapo agent to run the village, she does in fact marty 
him, to the amazement of her friends, and out of motives which 
are mixed but intelligent and credible. Annichka is indeed the 
main triumph, novelistically, of this book ; she is built up, almost 
by the sheer accident of the author’s faith in her, into an un 
usually true portrait of a young woman in love who is able ti 
see life as much wider and more important than her love, who 
can fight and love, and perceive her own failures and dangers; 
and who can balance faith and intellect against feeling, believing 
in all three, yet able to decide honourably without heroics. She 
is a noble creature—neither boringly simple nor a high-minded 
saint ; she is a warm-hearted, sensual young woman with a min 
of her own and the will to use it. Her love for her husband i 
useless ; she cannot influence him, nor can they forgo the 
passion, but principles force them apart, and meantime the onc 
happy, good life of the village is reduced to hell by the Nw 
conquest and horrors pile up all over the lands of the Czechs 
But the story, ending in the winter of 1939, ends still in hop. 
with courage flying and conviction in every line that honour s 
the best of life, the thing to live and die for. 

Mr. St. John Ervine’s new novel comes out of a long silenc 
from an expert novelist. It is an odd book and begins ven 
entertainingly. Sophia, middle-aged wife of a country rector, hs 
just died of a cancer she has never admitted, in order to spat 
expense and the feelings of others. ‘The author takes us wil 
Sophia out into the vague region just the other side of death 
With her we contemplate her dead body and the grief of he 
family ; with her we reflect on the past, recall long conversation 
of hers with her dead father, another parson ; we learn of t& 
ups and downs of her love for her lazy, vain husband, her lor 
for her children, and in general what she made, and failed © 
make, of life. She is a sympathetic, gentle character, and attra 
tive ; but she encounters other newly-deads as she drifts abou! 
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HELP US TO RAISE THOUSANDS 


HE 
THE VALLEY OF Ti 
SHADOW OF DEATH 


Every sufferer from Cancer successfully treated by The 
Royal Cancer Hospital means the re-birth of another 
life and with it our ideal. Without this crowning 
achievement after effort, without this stimulant to en- 
deavour, it would be difficult to continue the struggle 
against so dread a disease. As an army needs victories 
to maintain morale, so the workers of this worthy 
institution need success to spur them on. 

You can help in this great work. You can provide 
the means, money for the tools they wield, so that with 
a formidable array of equipment they may treat each and 
every case of Cancer that comes to our doors— 
WITHOUT DELAY. Time is vital in the treatment 
of Cancer. Will you, who flourish in the light of a full 
and healthy life, delay while thousands languish in the 
shadow of pain and despair? Send your contribution 
NOW and be just as generous as you can under 
present circumstances. 
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but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits — anc so can you, 


for the secret of economy is to get most value for 
least money. That’s why you'll find Peek Frean’s 
popular-priced biscuits in all the best places. 
Day-by-Day Assorted, for example, cost 1/Id. a !b., 
Round Meal only 9d. a Ib. All these popular-priced 
biscuits are made with that meticulous attention 
to quality for which Peek Frean are famous. 

If you have difficulty in obtaining Peek Frean’s, 
please be patient and remember the difficulties 
of wartime production. 
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the village, waiting to find the way to God and judgement 
these are not so interesting, and much of their philosophisine 

rough and conventional. We leave her just as she has Hard ‘ne FI 
father’s voice and learns from him that it may be some me 
before she finds her way through the gloom to the face of Got 








The merit of the book is that it is neither facetious nor ambiti SHO 
and that its author is mainly, in human matters, on the riehe the 
side ; though his way of being so is too often rough and connie . scale 
and somewhat exaggeratedly male and rule-of-thumb Bo, rede 
Sophia is agreeable and touching, and many will find the book of S 
consolatory. by i 
In Conquer the Poet Laureate deals with the Nika Rebellj vestt 
against the Emperor Justinian in Byzantium in the sixth cen “ bloc 
It is a short, neat book, very careful and quite easy to =i? inve 
makes some ideological parallels with modern faction problems: dice 
it sketches in the character of Belisarius at the time of his Persian new: 
conquests and gives a charming picture of the beautiful Empress stock 
° Theodora. It is an efficient piece of work, written with discretion hap 
S COT LAN D S Oo LD E S T and ease ; but it lacks vigour, and seems less a work of art than a posi 
| N S U RA N Cc E Cc O M PA N Y cautious exercise in modern reconstruction of a historical episode. will 
Kate O’Briey, men 
transacts all classes Shorter Notice of 
of insurance including 

Historic Thorn Trees in the British Isles. J 
FIRE + LIFE Cornish, D.Sc. (Country Life. &. 64) : 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND Mr. CorRNISH is the owner by inheritance of the Salcombe Regis a sh 
rhorn, originally planted to mark a place of assembly and one whet 
ALL ILLNESS of the few remaining examples of the ancient cult of the thom anyt 
EM PLOYERS’ LIABILITY tree. The author writes with much erudition, and he has are | 
collected and arranged an immense number of interesting facts for s 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE regarding the origin and distribution of historic thorn trees be t 
AND GENE RAL INSURANCE There is a chapter on the Glastonbury Thorn, and some pages after 
are devoted to the less well-known Jerusalem Thorn at Paythorne busit 
on the Yorkshire border. Mr. Cornish quotes a correspondent but t 


Gc A L E D O N I A N who writes in March, 1940: “There is a tree round the back of ment 

the Buck Inn called a Jerusalem Thorn which flowers at mid- share 

INSURANCE COMPANY night on old Christmas Day. The people who live at the inn the ¢ 
went out to watch it this time, and at midnight on time they could 

Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH hear the buds crack and saw it flower.” ; unde 
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In these war days it is more difficult than ever 


to assess what the future may hold, but it is no FALSE TEETH (o 
less possible than in peacetime to make the fullest cred 


provision for safeguarding the interests of depen- fidence - 
dents by leaving the administration of your estate and comfort with co or 
in the hands of permanent and capable Executors A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, bala 

: no longer fits perfectly, is painful and em- : 
and Trustees. You can make security doubly barrassing. To restore comfort with confi- 4 
sure by appointing the Trustee Department of tg elie pone nae 
the ‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose fically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled hold 


evenly but sparingly on the contact surface 
of the plate, KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE will hold it in position for 
many hours. From all Chemists in 1/3d 
; Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag ; also 
Enquiries should be addressed to in the large ‘ Economy’ size, 3/3d. 


The Manager. Trustee Department DENTU RE 
KOLY NO FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitati of Supplies Act. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


winc a nice sense of timing, the Treasury has followed up 
the launching ol the new series of War Bonds by another large- 
scale Vesting Order. With the now customary disregard for 
redemption dates, the authorities are calling up about £40,000,000 
of South African securities, of which about £30,000,000 are held 
py investors here. By sales of gold, South Africa will buy the 
yested securities for cancellation, thus eliminating a substantial 
block of sterling debt, while the holders will he faced with a re- 
investment problem. So the gilt-edged game goes on, with the 
dice still heavily loaded in Whitehall’s favour. For the present, 
news from the Russian front is deterring would-be buyers in the 
stock markets, but it is not provoking any real selling. All that 
happened at the beginning of the week was that weak speculative 
positions were liquidated. Now that markets are trim again there 
will be a strong pull towards higher levels, unless the develop- 
ments on the Russian front should call for a complete revision 
of the investment outlook. 


MONTAGUE BURTON SETBACK 


A fall in net profit from £677,099 to £454,168 will come as 
a shock to shareholders in Montague Burton. I doubt, however, 
whether trading profits for the year to March 31st contracted on 
anything like that scale. For one thing, both the above figures 
are struck after providing for E.P.T., which must have called 
for substantially more than in the preceding year. It may also 
be the case that the published net profit figure has been struck 
after charging a substantial sum for war damage contribution. A 
business of this kind is, of course, affected seriously by rationing, 
but turnover, if not profits, should be well maintained by Govern- 
ment orders 
shares will not be apparent until the full accounts appear showing 
the charge for income-tax, but the dividend is held at the 5 per 
cent. level to which it was reduced a year ago. Quoted just 
under par, the ros. ordinaries yield a shade over § per cent. 
They have long-term recovery possibilities. 


‘* EMMIES "? RECOVERY 


After a two-year lapse, Electric and Musical Industries is back 
among the dividend-payers with 6 per cent. on its ordinary 
capital. Profits, struck “after providing for taxation and excep- 
tional charges and contingencies arising out of war conditions,” 
rose during the year to September 3oth from £38,048 to £126,581. 
It is evident, therefore, that the company has now adapted its 
organisation to the requirements of a war economy with good 
results. At 12s. 6d., “Emmies” ros. shares yield 5 per cent. 
The return is not generous, but the speculative possibilities are 
by no means exhausted. 


GESTETNER PROFITS HELD 

D. Gestetner, the duplicator and office machine makers, are 
among the growing number of companies, successful in peace 
conditions, which have demonstrated their ability to adjust their 
organisation to war-time needs. Trading profits for the year to 
August 31st were practically unchanged at £229,601, against 
£232,778, after charging E.P.T., and no dividends have been 
credited from subsidiaries, although all these companies made 
profits. Deducting £80,000 for tax, net profit came out at 
£122,386, equivalent to 26} per cent. on the ordinary capital, 
and the per cent. dividend is maintained. As usual, the 
balance-sheet position is healthy. Floating assets, which include 
£392,462 in cash and trustee and other securities, stand at 
£684,446, or roughly double the current liabilities. Gestetner §s. 
ordinaries, quoted at 2os., yield 6} per cent. They are a good 


25 


holding 
R.M. or E.D.? 
Since comparing R.M. and E.D. Realisation shares a week ago, 
I have received full details of the remaining assets of both these 


ini My opinion is reinforced that E.D. shares are now 
better value for money, especially with R.M. up to §s. against 
E.D.’s quotation of 2s. 3d. Apart from its 325,000 £1 shares in 
Anglo-Foreign Properties, the R.M. has only about £10,000 in 
cash and a holding in the O.S.N. Realisation Company, which 
will bring in something but probably not a large sum. E.D., on 
the other hand, has about £40,000 in cash or near-cash assets, 
which, deducted from the market valuation of £112,500 implied 








n th e price of 2s. 3d. on the £1,000,000 of capital, means that a 
buyer is paying only £72,500 for the 130,000 £1 shares in Anglo- 
Foreign Properties, or about 11s. a share. The comparable value 
put on Anglo-Foreign Properties by a purchase of R.M. at §s., 
allowing for a moderate payment from the O.S.N. holding, is 
about 1 6d. a share. 


Just how much has been earned on the ordinary | 
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“A new lease of Life’ 


“T find ‘Phyllosan’ tablets splen- 
did in all respects,” writes Mr—. 
“ They have certainly given me 
A NEW LEASE OF LIFE and every- 
where I am taken for ten years 
younger than my age. 





***Phyllosan’ 
is more 


than a tonic 


ee ai _ it is a 
My wife joins me in saying that , 

’ Phyllosan ’ tablets are a boon to creative 

men and women alike, especially force 

those over forty.” in th 

If you take ‘ Phyllosan ’ tablets si a 

regularly, we believe the results system 








will astonish you. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, correct 
your Blood Pressure, stimulate your Metabolism 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Forces 





Of all chemists 
Prices in Gt. Britain: 3/3, 5/4 (double quantity) & 20/.. 


Including Purchase Tax. 
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The regd, trade mark 'Phyllosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid., Londom 
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CROSSWORD No. 136 





[A prize of a Book Token for one guimea will be given to the sender of the first I 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle" and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should te recéwed not later than first post on 1 esday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below The name of the winner and the solution will be published im the follow- 4. 
ing wsue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on deliwery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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The winner of Crossword No. 134 is 
Loose, Maidstone, Kent 





K. Beswick, 12 t’ayne’s Lane, 


OCTOBER 


oor 


4. Ruskin had two (5) 





17, 1941 








ACROSS 

flower sways in 
the wheat, its head Heavy 
with dreams ” (Francis 
Thompson) (5). 

If cloth gets shorter, will the 
tailor supply these? (2 words) 





VS 


» &. 
. Would the modern child ex- 


pect this in Jacob’s dream? 
(9). 
War's contribution to war (5). 
It may be cut in to fit so to 
speak (5). 
Spicy tale it might be (9). 
16. “Be prepared ”—not if 
it’s this (14). 
Three nameless? (7). 

. A tasty bit of needlework (7). 
Yvonne (9). 
24. Little Johnny thought it 
meant ladies first (two w: rds) 
(5, 5). 
It’s a style that can’t be 
equalled (9). 
He'll provide you with the 
mixture as before (9). 
“ is the lily’s silver bell, 
And —— the wakeful tayers’ 
smell That watch for early 
prayer” (Christopher Smart) 
(5). 


DOWN 
It reverses the usual order of 
courses (9). 





14. Characteristics of the 
Oddfellows? (14). 
. “We must go back with 
Day, Back from the City of 


Sleep ” (Kipling) (9) 





5. Pater errs in them 

6. The composer cl Prt 
archaeologist when doesy 
get in (5). == t 

7. He only has a day’ 
of chaff (two words) (5 a 


8. She is shy al 
a little! (5), 


out work, even 


14. See 2. 

15. One can make 
out of then Pas: =a 

17. Algerians more or |ess (9) 

18. Somebody seems to he 
hired the fishing in g be 
way (9). 

21. Blake did in “ Reeds of Inno. 
cence (5). 

22. This is overdone as jt wer 
in the drawing office (s) 7 

23. Japanese coin or  nothi 
else (5). "8 

25. A relative term (5), 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





kindly 

the following 

fetter one glorious 

a Kine Six Cigar 
le of Cathay 


ANY READER 
reference for 


AN 
the 
quotation ! 
hour with 
than a c) 


give 


8d 











PERSONAL 

N UNKNOWN SOLDIER MUSICIAN, 
A saw service in France, and was evacuated fi 
beaches of Dunkirk, will make an appeal over the wire- 
less on Sunday next, at 8.40 p.m., on behalf of the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 16 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.1.—the Society that interests itself excfusively 
in unemployed and distressed musicians 

RABIC and TURKISH coaching and courses ; also 
A in Oxford and Cambridge.—Dr. CARMI, 149 The 
White House, Albany Street, N.W.1. Tel. : Euston 1200, 


» EST BROWN BREAD Then say BERMALINE 
| ) Invariably remedies digestive troubles too. Thin 
buttered slices are delicious. Ask your Baker or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 


] »E 

» 

> LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 


including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOwaRrTHs 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, ro. Tins, 19,2 1¢. 5§/-. 


YOMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SC IOOL 
( OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept.. L.S.J., §7 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

1G-SAW PUZZLES ON HIRE. Apply, Secrerary 
e 2 Kenwyn House, Barnstaple, Devon. 

ITERARY Typewte. promptly ex. MSS. s., carbon 

i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N, MCFARLANE | 

The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


\ ATHS for Matric., R.A.F., workshop.—J. B. Rus- 
A TOMJeE, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3 Ham. o210. 
N INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED Leica 
a Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—WALLACe HEATON,L1TD.,127 NewBond St..W.1 
\ ONOMARK holders have a confidential London 
i | address. $s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23. W.C.1 
\ ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is 
l common enough in these days, but in the case of 


Guys Hospital, S.E.1, the lack of money presents grave 
difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECRETARY wil! be greatly 


throng! 
TOM LONG, 


merry 
there's still 


glad, Ye Smokers, 
With rations short, 


} committee work. 





TO DRAINS! 
i Chemical Closet, 
germ-free, safe. 
FLUSH 


Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Bunga- 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters. 


> 
Write 6 6 N 
for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN ~ . ~ 
Dept. 254 1), §1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 ( b 


in-time saved- 


lows, Evacuation 
co. 


1A 
S 
Hall, W.C.1, at 2.15. 
at door or from FABIAN 
Street, S.W.1. 
Se. 3 of all kinds undertaken. 
§ Carroll Avenue, Merrow. 


FURDAY, 25th October. 


R<G 


APPOINTMENT 


but Sanitation Like Town. ELSA 
GUARANTEED 
Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 


Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors 


G. 
“Private Monopoly or Public Service ?”’ 

Tickets 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
SOCIETY, 


odourless, 


COLE 
Conway 
3s. 6d., 


D. H. 





11 Dartmouth 


rele.: Guildford 3895 


Wt rE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE ’alace Gate. W.8 | 


| 
| 
Apply, Miss Epye, 
| 
| 


SSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES | 


IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. 


The post of 


ORGANISING SECRETARY of this Association will 


become vacant in 


the SECRETARY Stoney 


combe, Gloucester, marking envelope “ Appointment.” 
Closing date for applications 25th November, 1941. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP | 


MRS. HOSTER’S a 
TRAINING COLLEGE | 


SECRETARIAI 


A Special War-time Course can now 


the autumn of 1942. 
are invited from women with wide experience both in 
teaching and organising in Secondary S 
Conditions of appointment may 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed envelope to 


Applications eas 
“WHA 


Schools and in . 
pana ne wearing Ol 


be 
Cockbury, Winch- 


Stitch-in-] 


that have 


be taken at the | 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, j 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut-| #5 USc¢ 

and | Yes, I'll | 
For tull Prospectus, apply to the SecRrEerary, St 


Stephen’s Chambers 


rFING’S SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIP 


1941. 
9 KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in value from 


Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
WORCESTER 
EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 


you'll give 


| 


>§0 to £24 are offered to boys under 14 on November 
J 4 


Ist. 


Full information may be obtained from the Head- 


master, Rev. C. CreiIGHTON, King’s 


| OW THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 


Chairman 


Headmistress : Miss K. I. 


2nd, 3rd, & 4th March, 1942. 


p.a.; max. scholarship, £80 p.a. 
Feb. For full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 
YUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 


YEAR BOOK. 


Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. 


10s. 6d. net. 


DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


Str RONALD Mac.eay, G.C.M.G, 
: Savers, M.A. Cantab, 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Junior, 
Senior & Music entrance scholarships will be held on 
Normal inc. fees, £144 


School, Worcester. | 


INNES, 
Entries close 11th 


HENDERSON & CO. 
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rHAT—your winter 


ime saved my undies 


been badly washed — ir 


’ an angel 


me the coupons you savy 
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La 
« STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 


LTD., HAWICK, 


Braemar 


Of course, you can’t get new 
ones. But the Braemar people can make the 
ones you’ve got almost as good as new. A 


and they 


do men’s Braemars, too. They mend holes, 
strengthen worn places, re-shape garments 


1 fact, do 


anything you ask them. There’s no purchase 
tax on repairs (unless a piece of new material 
and you don’t need any coupons, 
and see that your 
Braemars get a Stitch-in-Time—and maybe 


” 
e! 


All garments must be sent through a retailer, please! 


—— BRae mar 
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SCOTLAND 








SCHOOLS 





) EFRES} 
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i YOURSELF in English 


Descriptive list (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


—= 


Country. 


Peopte’s REFRESHMENT House AssocIATION, LTD. 
St. George’s House. Regent Street. W 


ee 





appreciated 


Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Spectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 





Printed in Great Britain b 


y St. Crements Press (1940 





Friday, October 17, 


™D., 


1941. 
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